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Between 
Us 
Teachers 


By Earl G. Nicks, Ed. D. 


“The trend is here. It won’t be 
long now before most boys 
and girls will learn to type as 
they grow up. 

“In view of this trend, bus- 
iness teachers can and should 
make an important contribu- 
tion by exerting every effort 
to see that typing is taught 
well, learned well. Few teach- 
ers have the opportunity to 
give students a skill that will 
be so much appreciated, so 
often used. Let us hope our 
pupils remember us well and 
that they say of typing: ‘It 
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was easy—It was fun! 
Sal & Vicky. 


After two years of inten- 
sive research and re-designing 
efforts, Golden-Touch—light- 
est touch in standard type- 
writer history—is available 


Lightest touch in for your classes: 
standard typewriter history! 26% less effort than Brand A 


17% less effort than Brand B 
Only Underwood makes easy tap- Golden-Touch of the totally new 14% less effort than Brand C 
tap typing possible on a standard “Touch-Master” does! You'll find 
typewriter! And nothing encour- it’s far less tiring to you, too, to 
ages would-be secretaries to keep teach typing on the Golden-Touch 
practicing the way the light-light Standard! 


The end of pound-pound typ- | 


Toca * i i ! j i 
For a classroom demonstration underwood Call your Underwood Showroom | 
at your convenience: —_— listed in the Yellow Pages Touch keys into action—gives 


sharp, clean print with no | 
back-breaking penalty. 


underwood... 
only standard typewriter with Golden Jouok 


| 
pupils “Magic Gloves” 
‘ 
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~A Centennial for Business Education 


FROM ALL PARTS of these wonderful United States of ours, business educators 
will gather at Dallas, Texas, for the Centennial Celebration for Business Education, 
June 19-22, 1957. A cherished dream of many is going to become a reality—UBEA 
is again sponsoring a national conference where vital issues will be discussed. 


Fortunate are we, indeed, to have had the good people of the Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association invite us to hold this memorable conference in 
ecnjunction with their own annual meeting. Thanks, then, to M-PBEA for this 
gesture of hospitality. Thanks, too, for providing us with the fine leadership to 
handle the many details that are an indispensable part of any great meeting. Yes, 
it is true that all regional groups had a part in the planning and the publicity, but 
it is to the Mountain-Plains Business Education Association that the major portion 
of the laurels should go. Special accolades, of course, are due the people of Texas 
and their fabulous state. The fact that the Centennial Celebration is being held in 
that great state is enough to insure its success. 


Vernon Payne from North Texas State College, Denton, is the general chairman; 
UBEA’s immediate past-president, Esby McGill, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, is the program chairman. Both of these men are past presidents of 
M-PBEA. Their contributions to business education have been many; they will 
continue to serve, I am sure. Dorothy Travis, present M-PBEA president and 
UBEA president-elect, has given her whole-hearted support in thought and time 
te the planning for the Centennial Celebration for Business Education. Many other 
persons worthy of mention could be listed here, but space does not permit doing so. 


It is a wonderful feeling to realize that the regional associations are cooperating 
in a national conference. Unity in business education takes on a new meaning, does 
it not, under such evidence of team work? Truly business education is on the march, 
and in this day of overcrowded classrooms and teacher shortages, we need to remain 
on the march! The program is packed with professional vitality and stimulation. 
Tt is truly in line with the spirit of a Centennial Celebration. 


UBEA and all its regional associations are proud to have this part in the year- 
long activities of the National Education Association which is celebrating its 100th 
year of serving American education. UBEA, as a Department of NEA, will work 
diligently and loyally to bring a greater measure of good to all areas of learning. 

—THEODORE YERIAN 


The United Business Education Association is the amal- 
DUCATIONAL gamation of the Department of Business Education of 
RESS the National Education Association and the National 
SSOCIATION Council for Business Education. The Department of 
OF Business Education was founded July 12, 1892 and the 
AMERICA National Council in 1933. The merger of the two organi- 
zations took place in Buffalo, New York, on July 1, 1946. 
A Volume Index to the FORUM is published annually for member-subscribers. The con- 
tents are indexed in Business Education Index and in the Educational Index. The UBEA 
does not assume responsibility for the points of view or opinions of the contributors 
to BUSINESS EDUCATION ForUM wnless such statements have been established by a 
resolution of the Association. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM is published monthly except June, July, August, and September by the 
United Business Education Association. a Department of the National Education Association of the United 
States (also publisher of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY). Executive, editorial, and 
advertising headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Membership in the Association 
is $5 a year, $3.50 of which is for a year’s subscription to the FORUM and 50 cents is for membership 
rivileges in unified regional associations. Five dollars a year to institutions and non-members. aan copy 
$1. Checks should be drawn payable to United Business Education Association and mailed to the U 

ecutive Director, Hollis Guy, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Four weeks’ notice is = 
quired for a change of address. In ordering a change, please give both new and old address as printed on 
the wrapper. Entered as second-class matter March 27, 1947, at the post office at Washington. D. C.. 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional second-class entry at Baltimore, Maryland. Copyright, 1957. 
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Will your students be able to fill t] 


INEVITABILITY OF ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
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By 1958, 43% of all typewriters purchased 
for business use will be electric—. 
and the IBM is the favorite by far! 


The above graph has a message of great importance to stu 

If you are interested in IBM’s extensive business educators. It shows that in 1958—when some of IB 
to: your present students will be graduating —almost half of the ‘ 
Educational Services Dept., typewriters purchased for business offices will be electric. So, anc 
IBM Electric Typewriter Division, to prepare your students for their future jobs —training on the hav 
545 Madison Avenue, electric typewriter is a “must.” plit 
wort si78 ee; Figures prove, too, that the IBM is the favorite electric by ove 
far—it outsells all other electrics combined! So, train your pet 
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this chair? 


students on the typewriter they'll be most likely to use—the 
IBM Electric! 

School tests prove, too, that students type more rapidly 
and accurately on any machine—even manuals—when they 
have been trained on the IBM. With the IBM you can sim- 
plify stroking and carriage drills—advance more rapidly into 
over-all typing techniques to turn your students into com- 
petent, confident typists faster. 


ELECTRICS COMBINED / 


Typing Tips to Students 
from the 
“Teaching Typewriter”— 
the IBM! 


To center headings or titles correctly 
for the handsomest results, here’s 
the easy way: 


1. Divide the total number of spaces 
in the writing line by 2, and move 
the carriage to that point on the 
scale. 

2. Backspace one for every 2 char- 
acters and spaces in the heading 
to be centered. 


3. Your carriage will be at the cor- 
rect point to begin typing the 
heading. 


When you wish to type a single 
character down the length of a 
page, it is not necessary to set a 
margin or a tab stop. Here’s the easy 
way to do it on the IBM Electric: 


Simply move your carriage to the 
desired position on the page and 
type the single character. Then im- 
mediately position your first finger 
on the right hand on the back- 
spacer, and put the second finger on 
the return key. Depress both keys 
simultaneously. 


In one fast operation, you will 
have moved down one line and back 
one space, and your carriage will be 


in the correct position for typing the 


next character. 


When you are typing manuscripts of 
several pages and you want them to 
look uniform, here’s the way to make 
sure you end each page on the same 
line: 


Prepare a strip of paper numbered 
vertically from 1 to 33 single-spaced. 
With cellophane tape, fasten the 
strip around the extreme left edge 
of your platen. Align your first page 
with 1 and note the number on 
which you end the page. Then stop 
typing at the same number on each 
succeeding page. 


REMEMBER ... the efficient way 
turns out to be the easy way to do 
things. So master these efficiency 
“tricks” to help yourself do the best 
job when you're out in the business 
world! 
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New Brilliant Touch. Ounces lighter. These new 
Royal keys “feel” faster, more comfortable be- 
cause the touch is tailored to each finger. 


New Lightning-Quick Carriage Return. Less tiring. 
Carriage moves lightly... freely. Lever is draped 
and shaped for comfort and convenience. 


New Hush Hush Quiet. A good 30% quieter than 
before. The new Royal keeps both teacher and 
students relaxed. Won’t disturb other classrooms. 


New Speed Spacer. Works faster. Won’t “bounce” 
even at high speeds. It’s another Royal first like 
“Touch Control” and famous Magic® Margin. 


New Line Meter tells how many lines to end of 


... @ new concept in typing that makes teaching 7 ways easier! 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation—world’s largest manufacturers of typewriters 


action 


page. All “O’s” on Royal scales line up like built- 
in rulers. No chance of confusion. 

New Royal Twin-Pak, the clean ’n easy ribbon 
changer. Lets students change the ribbon in 
seconds without smudging their fingers. 

New Royal Two-tone Colors—5 in all—available 
at no extra cost. 


Call your local Royal Representative for a free 
classroom demonstration! 


ROYAL standard 


electric - portable - Roytype® business supplies 
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_AN INVENTORY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
-. Issued on the Occasion of the 
Centennial Year of the _ 
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A WORD OF THANKS , 


@ Much thought, time, and effort has been 
given by many persons to make this publica- 
tion a worthy contribution to the Centennial 
Celebration of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. A special word of appreciation is 
due to members of the UBEA Executive 
Committee and the UBEA Publications Com- 
mittee for planning the book, to the UBEA 
Headquarters staff for counsel and produc- 
tion, and to the following persons who con- 
tributed articles and statements: 

George W. Anderson, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Dickson Ash, National Office Man- 
agement Association, Philadelphia; Gladys 
Bahr, New Trier (Winnetka, Ill.) Township 
High School; John E, Binnion, University 
of Denver; Jesse R. Black, Brigham Young 
University; James Bolger, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company; Lewis D. Boynton, Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut; Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Ball State (Muncie, Ind.) Teachers 
College; William G. Carr, National Eduea- 
tion Association; Walter D. Cocking, Ameri- 
ean School Publishing Corporation, New 
York City. 

J. Frank Dame, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee; S. Joseph DeBrum, San Fran- 
cisco State College; Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College; Paul E. Elicker, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, Washington, D. C.; Finis E. Engle- 
man, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Washington, D. C.; H. G. En- 
terline, Indiana University; Lawrence W. 
Erickson, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

Mildred S. Fenner, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C.; Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; John A. Gilbert, The Office Appliances 
Company, New York City; Jessie Graham, 
Los Angeles City Schools and University of 
Southern California; Floyd Guillot, Indus- 
trial Finance and Thrift Corp., New Or- 
leans; Mearl Guthrie, Bowling Green (Ohio) 
State University; Hollis Guy, United Busi- 
ness Education Association, Washington; 
Peter G. Haines, Michigan State University ; 
Russell J. Hosler, University of Wisconsin; 
F. Wayne House, University of Nebraska; 
Frank W. Hubbard, National Edueation As- 
sociation, Washington; Harry Huffman, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute; T. W. Kling, 
National Office Management Association, 
Philadelphia; Milo Kirkpatrick, Kings Busi- 
ness College, Charlotte; D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh; Parker Liles, 
Georgia State College of Business Adminis- 
tration; Paul S. Lomax, New York Univer- 
sity. 

E. C. MeGill, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia; Frances Doub North, West- 
ern High School, Baltimore; Mary Ellen 


Oliverio, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Milton C. Olson, New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers; William Polishook, Tem- 
ple University; Ray G. Price, University of 
Minnesota; Cecil Puckett, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Denver; Charles G. Reigner, The H. 
M. Rowe Company; John Rowe, University 
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of North Dakota; William R. Schulhof, Of- 
fice Publishing Company, New York; Mar- 
tha Shull, Jefferson High School, Portland, 
Oreg.; Robert E. Slaughter, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company; T. M. Stinnett, National 
Edueation Association, Washington, D. C. 
Edwin A. Swanson, San Jose State 
(Calif.) College; Rodney Tillman, Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, Washington; Lewis R. Toll, Tli- 


nois State Normal University; Dorothy L. 
Travis, Central High School and University 
of North Dakota; Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, 
State (N. J.) Teachers College; Dorothy H. 
Veon, The Pennsylvania State University; 
George A. Wagoner, University of Tennes- 
see; S. J. Wanous, University of California 
at Los Angeles; W. Harmon Wilson, South- 
Western Publishing Company; and Theodore 
Yerian, Oregon State College. 
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strong, dynamic 


HIS PUBLICATION is a part of the contribution of the United Business 

Education Association to the NEA Centennial Celebration. Its purpose 
is to describe the beginnings of business education, as we know it today; to 
trace its development; to recite some of its achievements; to appraise ane 
present; and to look to the future. 


Business education today is an essential part of the American educational 
scene: a position achieved through years of hard and patient effort. A debt 
of gratitude is owed to those persons of the past who with vision and fortitude 
strove so valiantly that education for the world of work, ‘“‘practical” education, 
might achieve the recognition it so justly deserved. 


Business education today is strong. It is growing in enrollments, strength- 
ening its programs, improving the quality of its teachers, and increasing its 
prestige. The strength of business education, however, lies not alone in these. 
It lies also in the competency and foresight of its leadership, in its undeniable 
contribution to education, and in a strong and optimistic faith in the future. 


Business education today, as always, is dynamic. It has grown and will 
continue to grow with America. It has served and will continue to serve the 
youth of the land so that they may take their places in American offices and 
schools, in industry, on the farms, and wherever the work of the world is done. 


Millions of boys and girls, men and women, have passed through our 
classrooms and studied under our teachers. Their contribution to American 
business, to the progress and strength of our economy, and to the civic life 
of their communities constitutes the finest tribute that could be paid to business gE 
education in this milestone of its history. 


As we read these pages, let us be proud of the past and confident of the 
future; grateful that we live in a nation where education is the foundation of 
democracy; and humble in the trust that is placed in us in serving society and 
the youth of America. . 


—THEODORE WOODWARD 
Editor 
Centennial Issue 
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QUCATION 


The Hundredth Milestone - 


Business education is an important part of the modern curriculum. 
Business and economic life grow more complex each year. Modern 
equipment and automation demand an ever higher level of education on 
the part of workers in this field. Beyond the occupational aspects of 
business education, there are the universal needs of all young people to 
become effective in their personal economics, consumer judgment, efficien- 
cy in buying, and understanding of the modern economic system. 


The Centennial of the National Education Association is more than 
an occasion for pride in past service. It is also an opportunity for busi- 
ness education to look ahead to the needs and the demands of the dynamic 
economy of the United States. 


—WILLIAM G. CARR 
Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 
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AN INVENTORY 


a look at some broader areas of business education during the century 


Part | 


® business teacher education 

= © administration and supervision in business education 
® business education research 

® the international phase of business education 


By MILTON C. OLSON 


Business Teacher Preparation: the Past, the Present, and Yet To Come 


OST of the pioneer teachers in America, in what 

is today called business education, learned their 
subject matter from private instruction or from experi- 
ence on the job. Many of them came directly from Eng- 
land where they had learned their work. Many had 
served as apprentices; others had had work experience 
of one kind or another. The learning tended to be rote 
learning: copying and reciting. This type of teaching 
and learning was not good, but little attention had been 
given to the profession of teaching. The business prac- 
tices and procedures of the 18th century were, of course, 
relatively simple, and business subjects were taught for 
vocational purposes only. Whether or not students 
understood what they were doing did not seem to be 
particularly important. 

With the development of the public elementary or 
‘*eommon’’ schools early in the 19th century came an 
increased interest in the teaching of business subjects: 
bookkeeping, penmanship, and arithmetic. The teachers 
of these subjects apparently had no particular prepara- 
tion for teaching other than having learned the subject 
themselves in a private business school, from a private 
instructor, or by experience with the material to be 
taught in a job situation. 


CENTENNIAL ISSUE 


Late 19TH cENTURY. During the latter part of the 19th 
century, the private business school expanded rapidly 
and business subjects were also introduced into the high 
schools, which were relatively few in number. The 
teachers of the business subjects were high school gradu- 
ates with a few extra months of training in business; 
university business school graduates who were well 
trained in subject matter but who, in general, knew little 
about how to teach; and, normal school graduates who 
took a few extra courses in business after completing 
their preparation for teaching. The chief job of the nor- 
mal school was to prepare teachers for the elementary 
grades; so these teachers had little or no professional 
preparation for teaching secondary school pupils. 

THE 20TH CENTURY. The real awakening to the need 
for the professional preparation of business teachers did 
not come until the 20th century. Even then, the aware- 
ness of the need developed only slowly. Between 1900 
and 1920 only 37 schools started courses for the prepara- 
tion of business teachers. Lyon quotes F. G. Nichols 
toward the end of this period that, although there were 
more than 30 normal schools professing to prepare busi- 
ness teachers, not more than six were making a really 
serious effort to prepare business teachers for the public 
schools. (1) 
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After 1920, the development was more rapid. Malott 
(2) discovered in the Biennial Survey of Education, 
1928-1930, that at the beginning of the decade, 1920- 
1930, most of the training of business teachers was done 
by the private business schools. In 1929, Graham (3) 
determined that approximately 53 per cent of the state 
universities, 45 per cent of the teachers colleges, and 24 
per cent of the agricultural and publicly-controlled in- 
stitutions were providing courses in business teacher 
education. 

THE cuRRICULA. The curricula.of the private business 
schools did not include the arts and sciences, basic back- 
ground courses in business, or professional courses in 
education, all of which are thought necessary for the 
well-prepared business teacher of today. The early nor- 
mal schools which took over the task of preparing busi- 
ness teachers had other difficulties. Their major func- 
tion was to prepare teachers for the elementary schools. 
In introducing preparation for business teaching, the 
typical procedure was to add the traditional technical 
business subjects to their regular curriculum. The 
prospective business teacher, thus, received preparation 
in the technical subject matter for the secondary school 
and the professional courses thought necessary to pre- 
pare him for the elementary school. By the end of 1930, 
however, there was definite evidence of a trend toward 
providing future business teachers with more academic 
and appropriate professional education and less training 
in the technical subject matter of business. 

The National Association of Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions has led the way during the last quarter- 
century in improving the programs for the preparation 
of business teachers. This association, now known as the 
National Association for Business Teacher Education, 
a Division of UBEA, has also led the way in developing 
recognition among schoolmen of the significance of busi- 
ness education. An annual convention and a publica- 
tions program are the major media for achieving its 
objectives. 


The 


CERTIFICATION. In 1957, business teachers are certi- 
fied to teach, except in emergencies, only after com- 
pleting four years of preparation for teaching in an 
accredited college or university. For permanent certi- 
fication in some states, it is necessary for the business 
teacher to acquire the equivalent of a fifth year of prep- 
aration. Usually, this can be accomplished in summer 
and extension courses taken after the initial employ- 
ment. Very few teachers are now prepared in business 
or normal schools—most of them attend colleges and 
universities that offer appropriate programs of prepa- 
ration. 

PATTERN OF ORGANIZATION. The pattern of organiza- 
tion in institutions preparing business teachers varies 
a great deal. Usually, an education department or col- 
lege is given certain responsibilities, probably the stu- 
dent teaching and methods work. Sometimes, this 
education unit also offers the secretarial work and. oc- 
easionally, some of the other technical work. The school, 
college, or department of business often presents the 
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accounting and management courses. In some institu- 
tions, the technical and professional work is taught in 
the same department. Where cooperation and under- 
standing exist, the nature of the organization is not 
particularly important. Unfortunately, there are in- 
stances where the prospective business teacher must take 
work in a department where the preparation of account- 
ants or business management personnel is thought to be 
of prime importance rather than the preparation of 
business teachers. 

BROAD AREA OF PREPARATION. If a teacher is to teach 
all of the business subjects today, he must be prepared 
to teach typewriting, bookkeeping, shorthand, general 
business at various levels, business arithmetic, business 
law, economic geography, consumer economics, retailing, 
salesmanship, advertising, office practice, and miscel- 
laneous subjects. Obviously, it is impossible to prepare 
a teacher completely in all of these areas and do every- 
thing else that needs to be done in a four-year program 
of preparation. 

Graduate programs are now available during regular 
and summer sessions in institutions all over the country 
so that business teachers can strengthen themselves for 
their teaching responsibilities. Special certification for 
teaching is available in some states so that a teacher may 
specialize in bookkeeping and related subjects, secre- 
tarial work, merchandising, or general business and not 
attempt to prepare in all of the business fields. 


RECOMMENDED PROGRAM. After a long period of care- 
ful study, the National Association for Business Teacher 
Edueation has recommended that the program of prep- 
aration for a prospective business teacher be divided as 
follows: General Education, 38 to 42 per cent of the 
total degree program; Business and Related Subjects, 
38 to 42 per cent; General Professional Education, 8 to 
12 per cent; Special Professional Education (including 
student teaching and special methods), 8 to 12 per cent. 

State certification agencies have been urged to con- 
sider this recommendation, as have the member institu- 
tions of NABTE, in setting up or revising their pro- 
grams. Within this framework, a well-educated, skill- 
ful, professional business teacher can be developed; 
provided, the original capabilities needed are present in 
the prospect. 

Work experience is strongly recommended for busi- 
ness teachers. Some colleges and universities have de- 
veloped work experience programs for business teachers 
that meet this need. 

In many institutions, the student teaching phase of 
preparation for teaching is a vital concentrated experi- 
ence involving the total activities in which a beginning 
teacher must participate instead of the mere teaching 
of one or two classes for a limited time. 

Under the George-Barden Act, federal aid is available 
for preparing teachers of the distributive education 
phase of business education. Emphasis in the distribu- 
tive education program is on cooperative work experi- 
ence programs for the preparation of workers in the area 
of distribution. To operate this kind of program suc- 
cessfully requires special preparation. 
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And Yet To Come 


The nature of a highly competitive economy requires 
change. Recently, the pace of the change seems to have 
accelerated as evidenced by the development of automa- 
tion in the business office. Business education tends to 
change more slowly than business practice. If changes 
are to be accelerated in business education, the teacher- 
preparing institutions must play a vital role. 


PREPARATION. What the future holds for the prepa- 
ration of business teachers is, at best, an informed guess. 
There seems to be little doubt that a greater number of 
business teachers will be needed in the secondary schools 
for some time to come; so many that the teacher-pre- 
paring institutions will be under considerable pressure 
to provide good teachers in sufficient numbers. Some 
speed-up, accelerated programs will be attempted; but, 
the equivalent of four college years of preparation will 
continue to be required. Very likely, graduates of liberal 
arts and other types of institutions will be urged to pre- 
pare for business teaching—if they have considerable 
amounts of business technical or professional education 
in their backgrounds. Business teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions must devise sound programs, if these teachers 
are going to be successful. Intensive internship plans 
may provide the answer. 

In spite of the pressure for more teachers, the need 
for the equivalent of five years of college preparation 
remains. Although it may be impossible in the near fu- 
ture to insist upon five years of work prior to the time 
the student is employed in a full-time teaching position, 
it should be possible to require the equivalent of a fifth 
year of preparation before the teacher becomes per- 
manently certified. 

As an increasing number of junior colleges, commu- 
nity colleges, and other types of post-secondary schools 
develop their programs in business, it will become al- 
most mandatory for teacher-preparing institutions to 
devise programs specifically designed to prepare good 
teachers for these schools. This may require a sixth year 
of preparation in order to get greater depth of knowl- 
edge in subject matter and professional areas. Even 
more formal preparation is needed for the leaders in 
business education who are to do effective research work, 
direct sound business and teacher-preparing programs 
and do inspiring teaching in senior colleges. 

Progress should continue in providing sound work in 
methods of teaching and in student teaching programs. 
Ideally, the student should be given the opportunity to 
experience the variety of activities expected of a begin- 
ning teacher during his student teaching so that, under 
supervision, he can adjust properly to the multiplicity 
of duties and responsibilities that will be his shortly. 
The task of supervising business student teachers needs 
dedicated, sympathetic teachers who appreciate the 
problems of the student teacher. There is need for pro- 
grams for the prospective supervisors to learn to do this 
job effectively. With much to be done, and not time 
enough to do it during the regular college programs, 
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it would seem that the development of summer session 
and extension courses, workshops, and seminars will 
continue at a high rate. 


WoRK EXPERIENCE. From the very earliest period in 
the history of business education, most business teachers 
have believed that work experience in business is needed 
if they are to be most effective in their teaching. Most 


teachers acquire this experience by finding jobs for 


themselves while they are in college, during summer va- 
cations, and by taking additional jobs during the time 
they are teaching. In the future, the institutions pre- 
paring teachers may need to assume added responsibili- 
ties for providing this type of experience. 

Sometime in the future it may be possible to set re- 
quirements for business teachers in terms of compe- 
tencies acquired instead of hours of credit accumulated 
in colleges courses. Better testing programs and meas- 
urement devices will be needed if this is to be successful. 


At the present time, there are many institutions which 
are attempting to prepare business.teachers with inade- 
quate facilities or staff or both. At the same time, there 
are institutions which have the staff and facilities but 
have not, as yet, assumed any responsibility for prepar- 
ing business teachers. Perhaps, this situation can be 
remedied in the future. Fewer institutions preparing 
business teachers might not mean that fewer teachers of 
business will be prepared. It might very well mean that 
better, as well as more, teachers of business will be made 
available. 


RECRUITMENT. Those responsible for preparing busi- 
ness teachers will need to make use of enlightened pro- 
cedures for recruiting good prospects for their programs. 
The NABTE has recognized this problem and has and 
will continue to develop materials and provide sugges- 
tions for intelligent recruitment. Certainly, the answer 
to the problems of providing a sufficient number of well- 
prepared teachers does not consist in encouraging every 
high school graduate to take up business teaching as a 
career. 

All in all, change is inevitable in business education. 
If the changes are to be for the good, colleges and uni- 
versities preparing business teachers will need to lead 
the way. The National Association for Business Teacher 
Education, a Division of UBEA, cooperating with the 
National Education Association is in a strong position 
to stimulate this leadership into action. 
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Administration and Supervision in Business Education 


By GEORGE W. ANDERSON 


HE ADMINISTRATION of a school, the super- 

vision of instruction, and the teaching of students 
combine to form an educational enterprise which is 
engaged in preparing young people to accept citizenship 
responsibilities. These three functions of education often 
defy division as to responsibility in many situations; 
therefore, they will be used interchangeably here. 

Almost from the time that schools were organized in 
the New England colonies, a major problem confronting 
officials was the supervision of instruction and the ad- 
ministration of schools. As early as 1709, in Boston, 
groups of citizens, organized into committees, visited the 
schools for the purpose of inspecting the physical facili- 
ties and examining student achievement. The only quali- 
fication for the members of the committee was that they 
be learned persons. In these early days, most of the 
committee members were ministers. It wasn’t until 1719 
that laymen were selected to serve along with the learned 
men. This was the first indication that lay people were 
concerned about the kind of preparation the schools were 
giving young people. 

Inevitably, cities and schools grew larger. One teacher 
was usually selected in each school and given the respon- 
sibility for administration and supervision. This re- 
sponsibility, in addition to teaching, was too much of a 
task. About the middle of the 1700’s, a person was 
selected from each school, made responsible for adminis- 
tration solely, and given the title of ‘‘Superintendent.’’ 
This action was bitterly contested by the boards of edu- 
cation because it took from their hands the control of 
the school, in a sense, and gave it to one man. The 
superintendent, according to the original purpose for the 
selection, was to be the leader of education in the com- 
munity. For many years, he was just a figurehead ; but, 
within a comparatively short time he did assume the 
responsibility of producing a good school system in the 
community. 


SPECIAL SUPERVISORS. Under the authority and con- 
trol of the superintendent, ‘‘special supervisors’’ were 
hired. It is still the responsibility of the principal or 
supervising principal, in the smaller towns and cities in 
the United States, to include in his responsibilities the 
duties of administrator and supervisor. It is unfortu- 
nate that this situation exists; because it is in the 
smaller schools that the supervisory program is in need 
of revision and revitalization. 

INSPECTION. When supervision was introduced, the 
committees from the towns ‘‘inspected’’ the schools. The 
committee report merely stated the situation as it was 
found. No constructive help was given to officials of the 
school or to the teachers. No provision was made for the 
teacher to improve himself or to meet the daily problems 
of the classroom. 
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It became evident, after a time, that there was need 
for improvement in the program of instruction. The 
easiest way to do this was to ‘‘tell’’ the teacher what he 
should do and then make sure that he did it. This con- 
cept indicated that many thought that the learning proc- 
ess was nothing more than a mechanical process that 
reacted the same in all situations. The teacher was told 
what correct techniques to use in his classroom, based 
on the assumption that there was one correct way to 
teach everything. Teacher initiative, obviously, was 
greatly restricted. 


IMPROVING THE TEACHER. It is to the credit of the 
administrator and the supervisor that modern effective 
methods for improving teachers and instruction have 
emerged from the long years of trial and error. Many 
of the early supervisory devices have been discarded 
and the emphasis has turned from the rather vague 
‘‘improving instruction’’ to the more definite statement 
of ‘‘improving the teacher.’’ 

The first person to develop the theme that the teacher 
needed to be improved in his ability to instruct was 
Fannie W. Dunn in 1923. In an article entitled, ‘‘ What 
Is Instructional Supervision?’’ Miss Dunn made the 
following statement : 


Instructional supervision, therefore, has the large pur- 
pose of improving the quality of instruction, primarily by 
promoting the professional growth of all teachers, and 
secondarily and temporarily by correcting deficiencies of 
preliminary preparation for teaching by the training of 
teachers in’ service. 


This, then, was the beginning of the modern type of 
supervision. The learning process was reviewed and dis- 
cussed and teachers were helped to provide more and 
varied experiences demanded of learning situations. It 
is with the methods of carrying out these precepts that 
most of the difficulties in instruction have occurred. 


GUIDANCE FOR THE TEACHER. A further improvement 
in this area of education was taken when the administra- 
tion gave guidance to the individual teacher and helped 
him to get additional training to increase his effective- 
ness in the classroom. The evident philosophy was that 
supervision was imposed upon the teaching situation 
rather than coming out of the teaching situation. In- 
creasingly, this type of supervision is being recom- 
mended by supervisors and administrators. Today, too, 
there is great emphasis placed upon the improvement of 
the teacher in service. 


EARLY SUPERVISION’ IN BUSINESS EDUCATION. Needless 
to say, supervision of business education in the early 
days was nonexistent! Even in the period of 1893-1917, 
according to Knepper, business education was without 
direction. ‘‘There was much waste in aimless wander- 
ing.’’ Among the reasons he ascribes for this situation 
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were: the lack of a clear-cut philosophy as to the aims 

and purposes of business education; the lack of a virile 
leadership; college dominance of the secondary school 
curriculum ; the influence of the Report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten; and the scarcity of trained teachers. 

New York was probably the first state to provide for a 
specialist in business education in its state Department 
of Education. Rochester, New York, was probably the 
first city to have a supervisor of business education. 

The Directory of State Supervisors published in the 
May 1956 issue of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY shows that 39 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia now have one or more supervisors within the 
following categories: those in charge of the total pro- 
gram of business education ; business education exclusive 
of vocational education for the distributive occupations ; 
or vocational education for the distributive occupations 
only. Only 15 of these states have supervisors listed in 
the first two categories. The same issue of the QuAR- 
TERLY listed 89 cities of over 100,000 population for the 
school year 1955-56 as having supervisors in the above 
three categories. Sixty-five of the 89 cities listed super- 
visors in the first two categories. Despite this apparent 
rapid growth in the number of cities and states provid- 
ing supervision in one or more phases of business educa- 
tion, when one considers the phenomenal increase both 
in the number of schools offering business subjects and 
the enrollments in those subjects, business education 
lacks specialized supervision in the vast majority of 
school systems. 


What Is Being Done Today? 


From the theme ‘‘improvement of instruction’’ to the 
theme ‘‘improvement of learning’’ has been a long and 
rocky road for the supervisory program to travel; but, 
it has gone this distance with the usual trial and error 
methods which characterize much of our educational 
effort. Certain definite procedures have evolved from 
this journey which aid the present-day business teacher 
in the classroom. Among the various activities under- 
taken by progressive supervisors to improve the quality 
of learning are: course of study preparation, subject 
matter conferences, observational visits, individual con- 
ferences, departmental meetings, workshops, observa- 
tional visits by the teacher, the supervisory bulletin, 
demonstration teaching by the supervisor or by selected 
teachers, and curriculum study. 

Additionally, the supervisor of business education, 
both local and state, is in a strategic position to capi- 
talize upon opportunities to enhance the appreciation of 
business education in the public esteem and to demon- 
strate professional leadership. 


What of the Future? 


Prognosticating is a dangerous disease: one better left 
to the educational philosopher. There are certain prob- 
lems, however, confronting administration and super- 
vision in business education which, to be solved, will 
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require concerted effort on the part of all who are inter- 
ested in business education. The most urgent would seem 
to be: 


e The selection of young people who have the quali- 
ties of a good supervisor: those who will accept the 
tenet that modern supervision is democratic and that 
group planning represents the best known method for 
improving the learning situation. This person must be 
able to motivate teachers to seek and use all of their 
potentialities for leadership. 


e The provision of assistance and encouragement to 
the teacher to be creative and to practice creative teach- 
ing. It is only through this concept of supervision that 
real growth in teaching efficiency comes. 


e Recognition by administrative and supervisory 
personnel that one of the major emphases of the super- 
visory program in business education is constant cur- 
riculum study and improvement. 


e Careful consideration of the contention that more 
‘*general’’ supervision is necessary for the improvement 
of the total school program rather than more ‘‘special’’ 
supervision. The sponsors of this plan may have a 
strong point. Its widespread adoption might put a 
heavier responsibility upon teacher education institu- 
tions for better-trained teachers and more broadly- 
trained supervisors. 


e A more careful planning of the supervisory pro- 
gram in order that the program will be cooperative and 
include administration, student, parent, and business. 


e Careful guidance of teaching personnel so that 
the teachers will make more effective use of community 
resources. 


e Interpretation of the school to the community — 
and certainly of the business education program — so 
that every citizen of the community understands the ob- 
jectives toward which the school is working. 


e A better in-service program for business teachers. 
Such a program should reflect not only current educa- 
tional thinking, in general, but should provide informa- 
tion and techniques for keeping up to date on changes 
in business. 


e Greater use of the testing programs so that busi- 
ness teachers may measure more confidently the achieve- 
ment of their students in terms of business standards. 


e Increased attention to visual instruction in busi- 
ness education. The supervisor is in the best position to 
know what is available and how it can be used in the 
classroom effectively. 
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Professional Organizations and Business Education Research 


By MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO 


fee HISTORY of an area of our contemporary life 
can be traced in a variety of ways. Historians, al- 
though dealing with objective data, can determine which 
facts, or series of facts, they will use to relate the drama 
of yesterday. The history of research in business educa- 
tion could be related through the report of individuals 
who promoted studies, through an analysis of the topics 
selected for study, through an evaluation of the influence 
of studies in the field, or through a review of the activi- 
ties of professional organizations. Any one of these 
approaches, or of others not enumerated here, is valid 
and would provide the reader with some feeling of busi- 
ness education research in the past. For purposes of this 
article, however, a brief review of the interest shown by 
professional organizations will be given to indicate one 
phase of the historical story of business education re- 
search. 


The University of Iowa Meeting 


An important milestone in research was achieved in 
1926 when a group of teachers met at the University of 
Iowa to hear reports of research studies. Although sur- 
veys and studies had been done prior to this date, the 
Iowa meeting was reported to be the first one devoted 
entirely to research in commercial education. 


In the preface to the first publication, Blackstone 
wrote: 


From the proposed series of conferences, it is hoped that 
closer contacts may be established among investigators who 
have made research contributions to commercial education, 
teachers who are interested in such contributions, and stu- 
dents in preparation for commercial teaching. It is hoped, 
too, that from these conferences there will be developed to 
a greater extent than existed before, a feeling of the need 
for research, a willingness to foster it, and a desire to par- 
ticipate in it —all to the end that training for the essential 
-business activities of everyday life and training for busi- 
ness may steadily be improved. (1) 


In the preface to Volume 5, Blackstone stated : 


It appears to the writer that the quality of the investiga- 
tions reported over the past five years has steadily im- 
proved. Perhaps the possibility of coming together annual- 
ly to diseuss such matters has helped in some measure to 
make them better. (2) 


A review of the first volume of the proceedings of the 
Iowa group reveals the range of topics presented. Titles 
included: ‘‘The Possibility of Prognosis in Stenogra- 


phy,’’ ‘‘How Progress in Learning to Typewrite Should © 


Be Measured and Why,’’ ‘‘An Experiment with the 
Miller Dictaphone Method of Teaching Typewriting,”’ 
‘*An Analysis of the Work of the Stenographer,’’ ‘‘ Job 
Analysis in Bookkeeping,’’ and eleven others dealing 
with various phases of the business education curricu- 


lum. (1:4) 
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It is noteworthy that out of the first informal meet- 
ing of the group at the Iowa Research Conference in 
1926 grew the association now called the National Asso- 
ciation for Business Teacher Education. In the second 
bulletin of the association, issued in 1932, the third phase 
of the objectives was identified as ‘‘promotion of re- 
search in commercial education.’’ (3) 

A statement of three major problems was also given 
in the second bulletin. In summarizing the problems, 
Nichols stated : 


The first major problem has to do with the achievement of 
the social-civie aims of commercial education. The second 
major problem has to do with the achievement of the voca- 
tional aims, immediate and remote, of commercial educa- 
tion. The third major problem concerns itself with what 
may be called “personal utility” outcomes of commercial 
education. If these outcomes are to be achieved, they must 
be striven for. Hence certain investigations should be made 
to establish a basis for the development of a constructive 
plan for achieving them. (3:6) 


In the outline of procedures, the Research Commission 
was given the responsibility for approving the people 
who were to make studies and were to serve as a review- 
ing board on the final research reports. 

In the Report of the Research Commission at the Sixth 
Annual Conference in 1933, the two primary functions 
were identified as: 

(1) To serve in an advisory relationship to those teacher- 
training institutions and individuals that have in process 
research studies in business education; and (2) to serve as 
a “Central Clearing House” for questions and information 
on all current research studies of direct concern to business 


education, whether such studies are being made, or have 
been made, within or without teacher-training institutions. 


(4) 

The chairman reported that there had been ‘‘prac- 
tically no direct requests from institutions or individuals 
for consultation on research studies.’’ (4) Appended to 
the report was a classified bibliography of research 
studies in business education that had been prepared by 
Herbert A. Tonne. This bibliography was a partial ful- 
fillment of the second purpose. 

Over the years, the interest in research has continued. 
Certain bulletins have been devoted to techniques of 
research or reports of research studies. Further interest 
in research was indicated when ‘‘ Research and the Busi- 
ness Teacher’’ was chosen as the theme for the 1957 con- 
ference. 


Delta Pi Epsilon 


Although the term ‘‘research’’ did not appear in the 
original statement of the ideals of the honorary graduate 
organization in business education, Delta Pi Epsilon, it 
was implied. At the executive meeting in 1939, three 
years after the beginning of the organization, plans were 
made for the establishment of a Research Committee. 
In the first annual report of that committee, three recom- 
mendations were made: 
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... (1) an annual open research award contest should be 
sponsored by the fraternity. The study receiving first place 
in the contest should be published in book form. Oklahoma 
A. and M. College agreed to underwrite the expense of such 
a project. (2) An index of research studies in progress in 
business education should be compiled and published annu- 
ally. (3) A list of possible research problems in business 
education should be collected by the Committee and pub- 
lished so there would be opportunities for coordinated re- 
search ... (5) 


Through a variety of projects and activities, Delta Pi 
Epsilon has continued its interest in research. 


Research Foundation of UBEA 
Furthers Research 


In 1946, the United Business Education Association 
organized a Research Foundation. Membership was open 
to every teacher and business education student inter- 
ested in research. The president identified the purpose 
as: 


It is the plan. of the UBEA Research Foundation to 
develop a number of research projects, to seek funds for 
research, to publish research findings in understandable 
form so that teachers generally will be encouraged to try 
out the findings of those who do research. It is further the 
plan of the UBEA Research Foundation to work with other 
national research groups in business, industry, government, 
and education in order to bring about some needed studies 
in the field of business education. (6) 

Over the years, certain issues of THE NATIONAL BusI- 
NESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY have been devoted to re- 
search techniques and reports of research studies. The 
Research Foundation sponsors a meeting annually in 
conjunction with the other three UBEA professional 
divisions. At this convention the reports of the sub- 
committees are presented and areas of concern are dis- 
cussed. 


Three Associations Cooperate 


From time to time, joint activities have been spon- 
sored by two or more professional organizations. An 
important meeting of recent years was the conference 
held at Clear Lake, Michigan, in 1950. At that time, 
members and state representatives of the Research Foun- 
dation of UBEA, NABTE, and DPE met to discuss the 
research needs in business education. There was organ- 
ized at the conference a Joint Committee on Coordina- 
tion and Integration of Research in Business Education. 
The functions of the committee were outlined as follows: 

a. To inventory current research in business educa- 
tion: both completed research and research in progress. 


b. To disseminate the results of research and other 
information about research in business education. 

e. To study needed research in business education. 

d. To minimize unprofitable duplication of research 
in the field. 7 

e. To coordinate the research efforts of individuals 
and organizations so that more extensive research even 
on a nation-wide basis, may be undertaken. 

f. To aid in standardizing instruments and proce- 
dures four common research problems. 
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g. To investigate and report research resources, both 
financial and human, available to business education. 

h. To perform such other functions as may be com- 
mitted to it by the parent organizations. (7) 

The professional organizations have also cooperated in 
the publication of material of interest to their com- 
bined memberships. (8) 

An attempt to evaluate the activities of the many pro- 
fessional groups or the research studies that have been 
reported (9) is an extremely precarious task. The gen- 
eralizations that might be made would be difficult to 
defend. Some statements, however, that have been made 
by eritical reviewers may be helpful at this point. 

Orleans, the yearbook editor of the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of the City of New York and Vicinity 
in 1938, commented on the research up to date as follows: 


One may be justifiably concerned over the fact that the 
total of the research studies listed in this volume amounts 
to little in a really practical sense. The results of the re- 
searches are not readily available to school people. The 
findings are generally filed as theses in college libraries, 
unless a summary or report is published in one of the 
educational journals. But more than that, there is little 
evidence of planned research on a large scale. Occasionally, 
several studies completed at the same university are related 
to the same general theme. But in general, each study is a 
small project by itself. From the total expenditure of time 
and thought represented by all the studies, we might well 
have been able to glean findings of importance and that are 
accurate —if there had been some coordination of effort 
and large seale planning. (10) 


Forkner, in a presidential address before the Nationat 
Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions 
in 1946, stated: 

The early records of this association, as well as those of 
the intervening years, indicate the prime purpose of the 
organization as being one of improving business teacher 
education and business education through résearch. 

.. . if this organization is to justify itself in the years 
ahead, it would seem that the justification will have to be 
more in terms of publications or research studies which 
merely point out situations and conditions. If this Associa- 
tion is really to affect business teacher education, it must 
take more aggressive means than in the past on bringing 
about some implementation of research. (11) 


In 1948, Tonne stated: 

Business teachers have been particularly slow to take 
advantage of the resources of the numerous research foun- 
dations which have funds available for research. They have 
been particularly slow in asking businessmen to underwrite 
studies that will really produce valid results. (12) 


Cecil Puckett, UBEA president in 1948, made the fol- 
lowing comment: ‘‘One of the most deplorable weak- 
nesses in the field of business education has been the 
absence of well-planned research.’’ (13) 


Tonne, in a preface to Needed Research in Business 
Education, stated: 

Almost all studies undertaken in business education are 
isolated studies undertaken for a master’s or doctor’s de- 
gree. They duplicate each other and overlap by the scores; 
but they are just sufficiently different and have just suffi- 
ciently varied techniques to prevent their results from being 
merged into one more adequate production. As a result, 
these workers often learn to be satisfied with poor research 
techniques, produce data that are not valid, and conclusions 
that are not justified by the data... . (14) 


Although there are weaknesses in what has been done 
in the area of research in business education, we have 
today a considerable body of information and experience 
upon which to base future action. It would not be diffi- 
cult to defend the statement that the dreams and plans 
of business education leaders in the realm of research 
have not been realized. Herein may lie the challenge 
of the future. 


A Look to the Future 


The progress of business education is dependent upon 
progress in knowledge and understanding of the many 
facets of the area. This is achievable through well- 
formulated and carefully executed study and experi- 
mentation. W. W. Bauer, in discussing how medicine 
became a profession, made this comment: 


The latest tool and the most powerful by which medicine 
has become a profession is research. Observation, record- 
ing, reasoning and experience can go just so far before one 
meets a blank wall. To seale or cireumvent this barrier, all 
professions turn to research. (15) 


Business educators must no longer be content with 
opinions, guesses, or hunches as a basis for action. There 
need to be organized centers of basic research and ap- 
plied research. These centers should be staffed by com- 
petent business education people who will be able to 
devote full time to research and related activities. There 
is need for basic research of learning skills and learning 
of business concepts. There is need for cooperative re- 
search of practices and procedures in a large number of 
classrooms across the country. The accomplishments of 
such centers should be reported at conferences and in 
publications readily available to many _ classroom 
teachers. 

Students entering the field of business education at 
advanced levels should be encouraged to strengthen their 
interest and knowledge of busimess education with a 
knowledge of the tools of scientific inquiry. They need 
to learn of related fields in .education which are perti- 
nent to business education. They should be taught the 
skills of making intelligent guesses and then following 
through with appropriate investigations in their class- 
rooms and in the business communities. 

Through intelligent and imaginative attention to re- 
search in the century ahead, business educators should 
be able to solve some of the perplexing problems facing 
them in their attempts to teach the young people in our 
secondary schools and colleges throughout the country. 
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NEA Engages in Research 


At the very first meeting of the National Teachers’ 
Association (NEA) in 1857, Thomas W. Valentine said: 


“And we need this (association), not merely to pro- 
mote the interests of our profession, but to gather up 
and arrange the educational statistics of our country, so 
that the people may know what is really being done for 
public education, and what yet remains to be done... . 
We need some such combination of effort as shall bring 
the teachers of this country more closely together, and 
disseminate, as well as collect, educational intelligence.” 


Today, the Research Division, now staffed by about 
45 persons, serves the NEA and the teachers of the 
country in a variety of ways. 

Its major functions may be summarized as follows: 
(1) reports published for the NEA and for its commit- 
tees and departments; (2) information service through 
letters, memorandums, and publications; (3) technical 
studies of current problems, issued four times yearly as 
the Research Bulletin; (4) consultation service, hand- 
ling annually as many as 11,500 inquiries from members 
and laymen in addition to many personal conferences; 
(5) editorial services to departments and committees; 
and (6) interpretation of facts and research findings 
for the profession and the public —Pavut T. RANKIN, 
NEA Journal, March 1957. 
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The Role of the International Society 


For Business Education 


HE NEED for international cooperation among 

business educators was foreseen more than a half- 
century ago. In 1901, a small group of businessmen and 
teachers came together in Switzerland to discuss com- 
mon problems of educating youth for business positions. 
It was felt at that time that business education had 
outgrown its infancy and was entering into ‘‘its tumul- 
tuous adolescence.’’ Teachers had become conscious of 
the variety of problems which needed to be solved by 
cooperative planning. The International Society for 
Business Education was the outgrowth of this initial 
group. 

EARLY MEETINGS. Conferences, which were held pri- 
marily for European business educators from 1901 to 
1914, rendered useful professional service in that they 
facilitated an interchange of ideas among teachers of 
many countries. Then came World War I. The organi- 
zation obviously ceased to function and at that time 
seemed destined never to be reactivated. 


The Swiss businessmen and teachers kept alive the 
spirit of the international group. In 1926, twelve years 
after the beginning of World War I and eight years 
after the Armistice, a meeting in Switzerland culmi- 
nated in a reorganization of the International Society 
for Business Education. This revived group encouraged 
not only individual membership but also included col- 
lective members such as governmental authorities, public 
institutions, corporations, schools and school boards, 
commercial and technical organizations, and business 
firms. From 1926 to World War II, the work of the 
International Society moved along quite smoothly. 

During World War II, the international headquarters 
in Switzerland served, as a clearing house for prisoners 
of war and displaced persons who were members of the 
Society. With undaunted spirit after the sufferings in- 
eurred from World War II, a group met in Zurich, 
Switzerland, on September 28 and 29, 1946, to recon- 
struct the International Society for Business Education. 
Its first post-war International Economics Course was 
held in Switzerland in 1948. 


OsJEcTIvES. The objectives of the International Soci- 
ety, according to its statutes, indicate that it endeavors 
to develop business education in all countries, especially 
by the following means: 

e To group the existing national associations and other in- 
stitutions, private or public, which are interested in the 
promotion of business education. 

e To organize international meetings and congresses. 

e To arrange for international courses for commercial expan- 
sion and the study of language. 

e To discuss questions of general interest bearing on business 
education. 

e To institute a central information office. 


CENTENNIAL ISSUE 


The year, 1952, was an important one for the International Society 
for Business Education. Members of the Society who were fortu- 
nate enough to participate in the tours and discussions of the 
Economic Course were able to see the total economic picture of the 
United States in a much clearer way than can be achieved by mere- 
ly reading the volume of lectures published at the close of the 
course. Some of the delegates from Egypt, Greece, Canada, Eng- 
land, and their United States hosts are shown above while touring 
the International Business Machine Company’s office and factor 

in Endicott, New York. 
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e To issue a review and other publications on business educa- 
tion. 

e To distribute to newspapers and periodicals, information 
regarding the development of business education in various 
countries, 

e To encourage educational tours and visits. 

e To cooperate with other associations and official institutions 
aiming at the development of economic, technical, and 
linguistic education. 


Activities. The work of the Society is carried on 
primarily through its international headquarters which 
are currently located in St. Gall, Switzerland; its publi- 
cation, The International Review for Business Educa- 
tion; and its International Economics Course. 


Tue Review. The publication, The International Re- 
view for Business Education, has had a long history, 
interspersed with inactivity during World Wars I and 
II. At least one Review is issued annually and during a 
few years two have been issued. The Review includes 
activities of the various chapters.in the Society, as well 
as articles on various aspects of business education in 
member countries. These articles are usually written in 
French, German, or English. 


THe Conaress. The Congresses of the International 
organization have been held primarily to develop better 
teaching of business subjects. These Congresses were 
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The U. S. Chapter of the International Society for Business Education was host to the delegates at the 26th Annual International 


Economic Course from August 17 to August 31, 1952. Sessions were held in New York, Washington, and other eastern cities. 


The major purpose of the course was to study the economic life of this country. 


Morning sessions were devoted to orientation, 


business, and study groups. Afternoon sessions were devoted to lectures, visits to businesses, industrial firms, stores, school, and 
other places of interest. The group is shown on the steps of the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C. 


held in Liege in 1905; Milan, 1906; Vienna, 1910; Buda- 
pest, 1913; Amsterdam, 1929; London, 1932; Prague, 
1935; and Berlin, 1938. 

Economics Course. The most popular activity of the 
Society is the International Economics Course, usually 
of two weeks’ duration. Its purpose is to study firsthand 
through lectures and excursions the economy of the 
country in which it is held. The first International Eco- 
nomics Courses were held in Lausanne in 1907; Mann- 
heim, 1908; LeHavre, 1909; Vienna, 1910; London, 
1911; Antwerp, 1912; Budapest, 1913; and Barcelona, 
1914. 

After the reactivation of the Society in 1926, a second 
series of Courses was held in the. following cities: Neu- 
chatel, 1927; Braunschweig, 1928; Rotterdam, 1929; 
Copenhagen, 1930; Vienna, 1931; London, 1932; Italy 
(Rome, Naples, Genoa, Milan, Venice), 1933; Paris, 
1934; Czechoslovakia, 1935,; Portugal, 1936 (made im- 
possible by the outbreak of the Spanish Civil War) ; 
Greece, 1937; Germany, 1938; and Sweden, 1939. 

The third series was held in Switzerland, 1948; Den- 
mark, 1949; Benelux, 1950; London, 1951; the United 
States, 1952; Amsterdam, 1953 (cancelled) ; Sweden, 
1954; and the Luxembourg Area, 1955. 


The U.S. Chapter: Its Past and Future 


The United States Chapter of the International Soci- 
ety for Business Education is in a strategic position to 
exert a marked influence on professional education of 
teachers of business and economics. The fact that the 
United Nations is centered in this country and that 
countries throughout the world are looking to America 
for economic and political leadership makes our position 
in business education one of great importance. The 
further fact that as a part of the United Business Edu- 
eation Association, the U. S. Chapter of the Society is 
identified with the National Education Association’s 
program of international education gives additional 
strength to the work of the Society. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE U. 8S. CHAPTER. The activities and 
the services of the Society, both national and interna- 
tional, are today based on the same fundamental princi- 
ples. In addition to the objectives set forth by the inter- 
national group, the U. 8. Chapter has the following ob- 
jectives, according to its constitution : 

1. Translate into English the foreign language re- 
ports presented in the Review in full or in synopsis form. 

2. Provide business teachers in other nations a better 
understanding of business education in the United States 
and give American business educators a better under- 
standing of foreign business education. 

3. Encourage cooperation between business and edu- 
cation in the United States through their joint sponsor- 
ship of this organization. 

4. Encourage American business educators to take 
courses in business education in other countries and to 
participate in international congresses in business educa- 
tion. 

5. Serve as host to the International Society when 
it holds its Congresses or Courses in the United States, 
and to provide conferences in business education for 
business educators visiting this country. 

6. Create a better understanding among businessmen 
and educators of the place of the United States in inter- 
national affairs in general and international business 
education in particular. 

The United States Chapter was quite active during 
the second part of the history of the International Group 
(from 1926 to World War II). Some of the prominent 
leaders in business and education have represented the 
U. S. Chapter at international congresses. Among these 
were: John Robert Gregg, President, Gregg Publishing 
Company; John Robert Stevenson, President of the 
Penn-Mutual Life Insurance Company; Harold J. 
Stonier, Executive Manager of the American Bankers 
Association; Eva M. Jessup, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Los Angeles City Schools; Eleanor Skimin, 
Professor of Commerce, University of Detroit; Everett 
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W. Lord, Dean, College of Business Administration, Bos- 
ton University; Lloyd L. Jones, Director of Research, 
Gregg Publishing Company; and Leverett S. Lyon, 
Executive Officer of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE U. S. CHaprTer. The United 
States Chapter of the International Society for Business 
Education was reorganized after World War II. The 
presidents of the Chapter since that time have been: 
John A. Zellers, former Vice President of Remington 
Rand; Herbert A. Tonne, Professor of Business Educa- 
tion, New York University; Hamden L. Forkner, Pro- 
. fessor of Education, Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Robert E. Slaughter, Vice President, MceGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York; and Dorothy H. 
Veon, Associate Professor of Business “‘Bdueation, Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE U. 8. CHAPTER. Since the reactiva- 
tion of the U.S. Chapter, the accomplishments have been 
many. Perhaps the highlight was in August, 1952, when 
the U. S. group, under the leadership of Dr. Forkner, 
served as host for the Twenty-sixth Annual Inter- 


national Economics Course. The two weeks’ program - 


included lectures and excursions in New York City; 
Washington, D. C.; and Endicott, New York. Lecturers 
covered a wide variety of economic topics, terminating 
in discussions on questions of special interest to the 
visitors from foreign countries. The grand finale of the 
course was a banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City. 

Two specially organized tours to Europe have been 
sponsored by the U. S. Chapter. The first group attended 
the International Economies Course in Denmark in 1951 
and the second tour spent two weeks in Sweden in 1955. 
In 1955, a representative of the Chapter served with the 
NEA’s delegates at the meeting of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations for the Teaching Professions in 
Istanbul, Turkey. 

During the summer of 1957, the Chapter will sponsor 
two tours. Herbert V. Tonne, New York University, will 
be the leader of a group to Europe, which plans specifi- 
cally to attend the International Economics Course in 
Austria, in July. The other group, under the direction 
of Ruth I. Anderson, North Texas State College, will 
tour Mexico following the Centennial Celebration for 
Business Education in June. 

As a part of the UBEA’s International Division, the 
Chapter co-edited the spring, 1956, issue of THE Na- 
TIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY. The Proceed- 
ings of the 1952 International Economics Course, held in 
the United States, were published as an issue of the 
QUARTERLY and distributed to each person holding a 
comprehensive membership in UBEA. Plans are under 
way for a special issue of the Business EDUCATION 
Forum to feature ‘‘International Business Education.’’ 
A regular monthly page in the Forum’s Services Section 
will begin in October 1957. 


ANNUAL MEETING. In February of each year, a meet- 
ing is held in conjunction with the other professional 
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divisions of the United Business Education Association. 
These meetings, in addition to bringing the members up 
to date on the happenings during the year, have fre- 
quently presented speakers who have dealt with topics 
dealing with international business education. The last 
meeting of the Chapter, in February 1957, dealt with 
the theme: “‘ISBE: A Look at the Future,’’ which gave 
the members an opportunity to discuss the purposes of 
ISBE, nationally and internationally, and to plan for 
greater achievements. 

Other plans for the immediate future of the U. S. 
Chapter include continuing our interest in the World 
Confederation of Organizations for the Teaching Profes- 
sion; preparing reference materials for institutions de- 
siring to offer courses in international business educa-_ 
tion ; and, working with the Library of the International 
Bureau of Education in Geneva, Switzerland, in devel- 
oping good resource materials on business education in 
the United States. 

Hamden IL. Forkner, in an address in Copenhagen, 
said: ‘‘The American Chapter of the International So- 
ciety for Business Education is committed to the spirit 
of cooperation with our friends all over the world. .. . 
When people of various nations are united for one com- 
mon purpose, there is a bond of understanding which 
supplies the basis of lifelong friendships. National 
boundaries are forgotten; each person is sincere and 
friendly. Different languages, dictions, and ideas only 
enhance the interesting connection.’ 

Business education in the United States can and 
should exert marked influence internationally in the 
professional education of the teachers in the areas of 
business and economics. 


An ISBE President Reviews the Past 


In 1951, the year of the 50th anniversary (the Golden 
Jubilee), the ISBE’s president, H. O. Damgaard-Nielsen 
of Denmark, in reviewing the past said: 

“Tt behooves us to pay homage to those who first saw 
the need of international cooperation in our field; to 
those who had enthusiasm and faith enough to form our 
Society; and, to those who had the courage to persevere 
after two World Wars in the face of obstacles that to 
many seemed unsurmountable. . . . 

“It has rendered useful professional services in that 
it has facilitated interchange of ideas among teachers of 
many countries by means of the Review, Congresses, 
and International Economie Courses. But, perhaps, it is 
not its least important contribution that it has sueceeded 
in awakening among practical businessmen a broader 
understanding of these problems, and thus encouraged a. 
collaboration between business and education without: 
which commercial education could never have reached 
the level of which in many countries it is justly proud 
today. 

“We still have a long way to go. We believe that the 
need of exchange of ideas across all frontiers is even 
greater nowadays ... not only from a professional point 
of view, but to consolidate the freedom of thought, break 
down the barriers between peoples and help increase the 
prosperity and well-being of mankind, which is the true 
aim of all international cooperation.” 
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TYPEWRITING INSTRUCTION vawreNce w. ERICKSON 


IF a secondary-school student of today were sud- 
denly to be transported in time so that he could 
see the first practical typewriter which grew out of the 
inventive genius of C. Latham Sholes (and others), he 
might well quip, ‘‘It’ll never get off the ground.’’ He 
would find much company for this skepticism about the 
future of the typewriter. At times, even Sholes shared 
this view. Like many new inventions, it was first ridi- 
culed before it was accepted. 

Mark Twain, who eventually was to use the type- 
writer for his own writing, termed the first typewriter 
as a ‘‘curiosity-breeding little joker.’’ Later, however, 
he indicated his acceptance of the typewriter when he 
wrote in a letter to his brother (4), ‘‘It piles an awful 
stack of words on one page. It dont (sic) muss things 
or scatter ink blots around.’’ Zeller (13:13) relates 
that businessmen, too, were skeptical about this new 
printing machine. He indicated that the few business- 
men who did try the typewriter found that it could 
be an ‘‘actual breeder of ill will.’’ The classic story 
is that of the Kentucky mountaineer, who returned a 
typewritten letter he had received with the marginal 
notation, ‘‘You don’t need to print no letters for me, 
I kin read writin’.’’ 

The patent rights for the first practical typewriter, as 
we know it today, were granted to C. Latham Sholes, 
Carlos Glidden, and Samuel W. Soule in 1868. Sholes 
is credited with the actual invention of the typewriter ; 
but he received considerable assistance in the perfection 
of his invention from Soule, Glidden, and others. James 
Densmore provided the financial backing and the genius 
needed to promote the typewriter. 

The name ‘‘typewriter’’ has become commonplace in 
the vocabulary of the English-speaking world. Accord- 
ing to Weller (12:21), a shorthand reporter who used 
one of the early experimental typewriters and gave 
his criticisms of it to Sholes, the name ‘‘typewriter’’ 
rather than ‘‘printing machine’’ was adopted only after 
much discussion. Since the copy produced by the 
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machine was in printed letters rather than writing, there 
was objection to the use of the name ‘‘typewriter.’’ 
Because ‘‘typewriter’’ was unusual and unique, it was 
finally used to describe the new machine. Weller relates, 
too, that the typewriter was perfected during the heat 
of a political campaign in which Sholes was deeply 
interested. It seemed only natural that the speed of this 
first typewriter was to be tested with a sentence which 
has persisted to this day: Now is the time for all good 
men to come to the aid of the party. 

The first typewriters for commercial use were mar- 
keted in 1874 and were manufactured by E. Remington 
& Sons, of Ilion, New York. E. Remington & Sons manu- 
factured, among other products, guns and sewing 
machines. It is understandable, then, that Remington 
‘engineers mounted the first commercial typewriter on 
a Remington Empire sewing machine stand. Perhaps, 
inadvertently, this stand was to set the pattern for the 
low, awkward typewriter stand that is still to be found 
in many typewriting classrooms. 


Early Typewriting Instruction 


Compared with the modern typewriter, the first type- 
writer was a crude instrument. Compared with present- 
day teaching, early typewriting instruction was equally 
crude. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the use of the type- 
writer in business was the lack of trained operators. 
Most of the early operators were self-instructed. They 
used one or two fingers on each hand and typed by the 
‘*sight’’ method (looking at the keyboard). 

Growing as it did out of a demand by business for 
skilled operators, early instruction in typewriting had 
little time for the development of theory or for philo- 
sophical consideration of comparative methods of teach- 
ing. Little was known about skill learning. The thing 
to do was to learn to use this new machine; time was of 
the essence. While there is evidence that there was 
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considerable groping and speculation as to the best way 
to operate the typewriter, the individualized instruction 
that was given during the later part of the 1870’s by 
the New York City YWCA, and by private schools, per- 
mitted the student to develop his own system of type- 
writing and to progress at his own rate of speed. This 
individual practice method with some teacher super- 
vision prevailed, generally, until the first World War; 
then, huge classes forced the adoption of group methods 
of instruction. 


Need for Better Instructional and Operational 
Methods—Development of the Touch System 

Some of the early typewriting instructors, however, 
were aware of the need for better instructional and 
operational methods. Bliven (1:12) states that a Mrs. 
Longley of the Longley’s Shorthand and Typewriter 
Institute was one of the first persons to go on record as 
advocating that typists use all the fingers of both hands. 
In 1882, she wrote and published a pamphlet setting 
forth her. ideas. Her system, however, was not a 
‘*touch’’ method as she was not concerned with where 
the typist kept his eyes. Frank E. McGurrin was one of 
the first typists to work out his own system for using all 
fingers on the keyboard and to type by the ‘‘touch meth- 
od.’’ He was able to typewrite without looking at the 
keyboard, an unheard of achievement at the time. He 
did much to publicize the ‘‘touch’’ method of operation. 
Bates Torrey, in a pamphlet, ‘‘A Manual of Practical 
Typewriting,’’ published in 1889, was the first to use the 
word ‘‘touch’’ to describe the system of typewriting 
which used all the fingers and which did not require the 
operator to look at the keys as he typed (1:113-115). 
Dugald McKillop in a book, Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing, published in 1891, also recognized the need for a 
**touch’’ system. 


Unfortunately the “writing by touch” method has 
as yet few exponents, and learners can expect no 
encouragement in this direction from the majority of 
experienced reporters, as innovations, even if improve- 
ments, usually make slow headway against the barriers 
of custom, laziness and prejudice. It not infrequently 
happens, too, as the author has found in teaching type- 
writing in the publie schools, that some people are too 
full of their own wisdom to be taught anything (per- 
haps present-day typewriting teachers will nod approval 
here), being of the class that “know it all” before they 
begin, and, of course, such pupils are among those 
who fall into the rut of the old ways, and bad ways, too. 

In this same book, McKillop (7:78-79) said, ‘‘We are 
confident that if some typewriter manufacturer were to 
put a machine on the market without lettered keys, and 
accompanied only by a keychart, that in a few months a 
better grade of operators would succeed.’’ He advocated 
that ‘‘. . . an unlabeled-key machine . . . be placed on 
the market.’’ Perhaps, it was as a result of the thinking 
of McKillop and others like him that the use of type- 
writers with ‘‘blank keyboards’’ became traditional for 
the typewriting classroom. Despite his admonitions to 
the beginning typist to use the ‘‘touch method,’’ Me- 
Killop did not advocate the all-finger method. 
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Having decided to write by touch, and having gotten 
the keyboard into his head, the student can now pay 
attention to fingering, and should use the three-finger 
method. Some advocate the all-finger method, but the 
little finger is with most persons, in this work, more 
ornamental than useful. The fourth finger may with 
advantage be used to a limited extent, but the amount 
of work to be imposed upon it may be left to the 
individual (7 :80-81). 

This same belief seems to have been shared by many 
teachers of that time. 


The Typewriter Brings a Business-O ffice 
Revolution and an Increased Demand for 
Improved Instruction 

The typewriter, just as automation is threatening to 
do today, brought about a _business-office revolution. 
Among other revolutionary changes, it brought women 
into the business firm as employees for the first time. 
Current describes the status of women in business as 
follows: 

In 1886, when a saleswoman in a dry goods store 
earned only six dollars a week, a proficient woman 
typist in a business office earned fifteen. Money, how- 
ever, was not the only object: office work was more 
pleasant and less fatiguing than work in a factory, 
store, or even school. And that was not all. “It is 
curious,” the anonymous head of a large insurance 
firm was quoted in 1891, “but during the past year five 
of our best women clerks have married men of means 
and are now living in ease and leisure.” Certainly the 
ambitious and self-respecting girl had every reason for. 


wanting to become a “typewriter”—as she herself was 
likely to be called (4:118). 


Educational Thinking at the 
Turn of the Century 

At the turn of the century, John Dewey was becom- 
ing a force in educational thinking. He had just writ- 
ten My Pedagogic Creed which was to be followed by 
Schools for Tomorrow, Democracy and Education, and 
How We Think. E. L. Thorndike (10, 11), too, was soon 
to become a force in educational psychology. William 
F. Book (2, 3) was one of the first psychologists to be 
concerned with the psychology of skill development par- 
ticularly as it applied to typewriting. In Europe, the 
early concepts of Gestalt psychology were developed by 
Wertheimer, Kaffka, and Kohler. The famous seven 
‘*Cardinal Principles of Education’’ were soon to be re- 
flected in the thinking of our educational leaders. There 
was a growing need for an education which would be an 
‘Education for all the children of all the people.’’ 

As the century continued to unfold, education was 
increasingly characterized by a testing movement and 
by changing classroom practices. Youngsters in the 
schools were given IQ tests and were grouped in classes 
according to their purported ability so as to facilitate 
instruction. Still later, educators were to become in- 
creasingly concerned with the secondary school cur- 
riculum and the needs of American youth. There fol- 
lowed the ‘‘ Eight Year Study of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association’’ which affirmed that the schools 
should provide a sound, flexible education which would 
meet students’ present and future needs. 
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During the 1930’s, considerable significant research 
was being done in business education. To illustrate, 
August Dvorak (5) and others studied the typewriter 
keyboard and developed a new keyboard arrangement, 
called the ‘‘Scientific’’ keyboard by Dvorak. It was 
based on a study of finger work load and finger efficien- 
cy. A study of typewriter table height as it affects type- 
writing efficiency was made in Washington, D. C. The 
findings of this study indicated that typewriting effi- 
ciency was highest when the hands and forearms slanted 
upward from the elbow to the typewriting keyboard at 
an angle which was approximately equivalent to that of 
the typewriter keyboard (30°). Studies that were made 
of typewriting rhythm patterns indicated that a varia- 
ble rhythm pattern rather than an exact, metronomic 
rhythm pattern was needed for the development of high 
speed. Space does not permit a review of other signifi- 
cant studies. 


Early Instruction Highlights 


Educational instruction has always meant order and 
discipline of a kind. The early typewriting instruction 
can be translated to mean a regimented type of learn- 
ing geared to (1) an initial memorization of the type- 
writer keyboard, (2) an accuracy-first, practice-makes- 
perfect concept of typewriting, (3) a ‘‘stamping-in’’ of 
habit patterns by means of a rigid, prescribed typing of 
drill materials, many of which were of the nonsense 
type, with little or no student knowledge of the purpose 
of the practice, (4) a metronomic concept of typewriting 
rhythm with much typewriting by students to the beat 
of march-type music, and (5) little or no teacher knowl- 
edge of how skill learning best takes place. 


Present Typewriting Instruction 


The period of rapid educational progress which char- 
acterized the first half of the 20th century was to result 
in changing methods of teaching typewriting and vastly 
improved typewriting textbooks. Research in the field 
of typewriting has been extensive; nevertheless, much 
more carefully controlled research and experimentation 
remain to be done. 

The early keyboard memorization approach has 
changed gradually to (a) a roundabout method of key- 
position learning based on a touch method wherein the 
little-finger keys were used as the ‘‘reference keys”’ 
from which other key locations were learned, to (b) a 


more direct association method wherein specific keys. 


were related to specific fingers or to specific home-key 
positions, to (c) the learning of key locations as a part 
of a spatial pattern in relation to a central or home-key 
position. The latter requires a visible keyboard for most 
effective and economical learning. 


Changing Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting 


In developing a method for teaching typewriting, it 
is necessary to determine which phases will be given 
major emphasis in the beginning stages of instruction. 
Of particular importance is the problem of whether ac- 
curacy, speed, or form should be given such emphasis. 
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Educators and psychologists have given considerable 
attention to this problem. The solutions which they have 
formulated are of importance to teachers of typewriting, 
for typewriting efficiency depends upon precision and 
speed of individual movements such as striking the keys 
and the space bar and returning the carriage of the 
typewriter. Obviously, typewriting as a skill also re- 
quires speed in sequence of movements. The degree to 
which typewriting skill is acquired by students depends 
to a considerable extent upon the method of instruction 
that is employed by the typewriting teacher. 

ACCURACY APPROACH. The traditional approach in the 
teaching of typewriting has been to emphasize accuracy 
of copy first, on the assumption that it is easier to speed 
up stroking than to correct errors. This approach seems 
to hinder the development of typewriting skill for the 
following reasons: 

1. Students find it necessary to practice for accuracy 
at slow speeds. Research has proved that this retards 
the attainment of higher rates of speed. With each 
change in speed level, students are forced to change the 
type of control and movement pattern which in turn in- 
creases errors. The accuracy set seems, also, to act as a 
deterrent to increases in speed. 

2. Accuracy has proved to be a very unstable factor 
in typewriting, and training students for accuracy at 
slow speeds. gives them little accuracy advantage at 
higher speeds. A paradox results. Any attempt by a 
student to improve in speed will result in loss of accu- 
racy, which, if followed by an attempt to regain the 
accuracy, will result in a loss of speed. The student 
soon reaches a plateau in his skill development beyond 
which it is exceedingly difficult for him to progress. 

SPEED APPROACH. Generally speaking, if the ‘‘true’’ 
speed approach is used the teacher says nothing about 
errors, nor is any mention made of technique (good 
form) at the typewriter. The teacher using this ap- 
proach puts forth great effort to increase speed. The 
usual remark of the teacher is ‘‘Try to type faster,’’ but 
the students are not shown how to increase their type- 
writing speed. As a result, this approach has proved 
ineffective. 

On the other hand, there is considerable evidence that 
speed must be forced at times in skill building. The 
student, however, must understand how best to do this. 
The so-called speed approach used by some teachers 
means that errors are temporarily ignored; however, 
this is a modified speed approach since other controls 
are maintained and the student is not allowed to type 
‘*nell-mell’’ without purpose. 

TECHNIQUE APPROACH. The technique approach is one 
where students are led from clumsy and haphazard tech- 
niques to a refinement of movements which result in 
typewriting skill. Skillful technique (good typewriting 
form) seems to be the best guarantee of combined speed 
and accuracy. Using the technique approach, students 
are guided progressively through a series of movements 
of head, eye, arm, hand, and finger sequences which cul- 
minate in those movements they are expected to use in 
typewriting. Good form develops as the training pro- 
gresses. Continuous modification of movements at the 
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typewriter toward those considered ultimately desirable 
is found empirically to be best. Appropriate speed and 
accuracy are developed throughout the training pro- 
gram by use of various levels of practice. Speed and 
accuracy, then, are considered as a part of the desirable 
end produets of the skill-building program. As such, 
they are not the controlling factors determining success- 
ful typewriting at every stage of the development of 
skill. 

Typewriting textbooks, either directly or indirectly, 
now attempt to provide materials which put emphasis 
upon developing a pattern of efficient technique. 


Present-day typewriting instruction then has devel- — 


oped a purpose and a design. Its purpose is found in 
the organized teaching-and-lesson plans and procedures 
used by teachers. Its design is found in the organized, 
well-planned materials found in typewriting textbooks. 


Present Instruction Highlights 


Present-day typewriting instruction still means order 
and discipline in the classroom, but the order and disci- 
pline is of a different kind. The order and discipline 
expresses itself in the typewriting classroom when each 
student knows where he is today and where he will be 
tomorrow in terms of short-term and long-term type- 
writing goals. He is forced to become an active partici- 
pant in the learning process by the teacher who knows 
that the efficient typist is one who develops a ‘‘type- 
writing sense’’ as the training progresses, who becomes 
a self-teacher, who learns how to plan and arrange his 
typewriting work, who can follow directions both writ- 
ten and oral, who learns to apply his basic skill to vari- 
ous typewriting problems, and who sees and understands 
the progress he is making. The typewriting student 
has learned to respect the disciplined, but intelligent 
approach used by the typewriting teacher in providing 
instruction. Good typewriting instruction as it is seen 
in present-day schools recognizes individuality and dif- 
ferences that exist among typewriting students. The 
teaching is varied and flexible. The instruction, while 
still far from perfect, seems to be built around a hard 
core of tested teaching methods. The eraser is a part of 
standard classroom equipment and students are taught 
to use it efficiently and correctly. Students are taught 
proofreading; they relieve the teacher of much of the 
burden by proofreading their own work and the work 
of other students as directed by the teacher. The dem- 
onstration typewriter is used by more and more teach- 
ers to aid and speed student learning. 


Future Instruction 


In view of the kaleidoscopic change during the past 
50 years which has seen typewriting grow from a grop- 
ing and untutored infant in our schools to a dynamic 
youngster, what can be said of the future? 

Crowded classrooms, overworked teachers, and lack of 
funds as school enrollments push ever upward are con- 
spiring to hamper the improvement of instructional 
practices. There exists a critical shortage of teachers in 
many areas. Business educators everywhere are pon- 
dering the effect of automation which like a tidal wave 
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is threatening to engulf and revolutionize office prac- 
tices. There is considerable experimentation with edu- 
cational television. 

The present record of improving classroom practices 
is good; but, it is impossible to predict what the future 
will hold except in the most general terms. Perhaps, the 
future can best be seen by indicating some needs insofar 
as they relate to typewriting instruction. Some of the 
needs for a continued improvement in typewriting in- 
struction seem to be these: 

1. The need for a better knowledge and understand- 
ing of how skill learning takes place with, perhaps, a 
reformulation of the basic tenets of skill learning. 

We do know that (a) skill learning involves more 
than conditioning, (b) skill learning starts with intent. 
to improve and progresses most efficiently as interest is 
maintained and an effort to improve is made, (c) skill 
learning seems to progress more rapidly during the in- 
itial stages if demonstration teaching is used, (d) skill 
learning requires appropriate and purposeful practice 
at various ‘‘levels of practice,’’ (e) skill learning seems 
to follow a sequence which needs to be better understood 
by both the student and the teacher, (f) skill learning 
is improved as the student has a clear knowledge of re- 
sults and as appropriate goals are set for him, (g) skill 
learning develops best when an appropriate skill-build- 
ing plan is followed, (h) skill learning is directly re- 
lated to teacher evaluation and encouragement of the 
learner, and (i) interest is maintained and skill is fur- 
ther developed when the student learns appropriate ap- 
plications of his basie skill. 

2. A serious consideration needs to be made of the 
place of both the manual and the electric typewriters in 
the instructional program of the school. We need to 
discover better ways to teach electric typewriting. 

3. More ‘‘action research’’ needs to take place in the 
best of all laboratories, the typewriting classroom. 

4. There is a need for more emphasis on teacher im- 
provement programs at leading educational institutions. 
Teachers should return to these centers for short, inten- 
sive refresher courses concerned with the improvement 
of teaching practices in business education and a better 
understanding of how learning takes place. 

5. There is a very real need for more carefully con- 
trolled experimentation in typewriting. Funds need to 
be made available for such study and experimentation. 
Much of this should be group study and experimenta- 
tion so as to secure the benefit of the interchange and 
exchange of ideas, and to secure the benefit and the chal- 
lenge of group thinking. 

6. There is a need for more expert direction of skill 
learning. Conversely, this indicates a present need to 
remove some of the very real blocks to skill learning 
which some teachers, including this writer, unwittingly 
employ. 

7. Finally, there is a need to take a continuous and 
critical look at teaching practices and typewriting in- 
struction. In this way, the search for better instructional 
practices and procedures can continue and typewriting 
instruction will be improved. 

(Please turn to page 19) 
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SHORTHAND: Past, Present, and Future 3y GEORGE A. WAGONER 


OR CENTURIES, many systems of shorthand have 

been in use. In the New Testament, Paul dictated 
the Epistle to the Colossians to stenographers. Many 
systems of shorthand have been brought to the United 
States since early colonial America. Many systems have 
also been developed here. Over 1,000 shorthand systems 
have been reported as having been written in the Eng- 
lish language alone. 

Shorthand systems of the past could be classified 
roughly into (a) symbol systems and (b) longhand 
adaptations. The symbol systems may be further divided 
into light-line systems and shaded systems. A few light- 
line systems use position for either vowel or consonant 
expression, a feature usually characteristic of shaded 
systems. Positions of ‘‘above the line,’’ ‘‘on the line,’’ 
and ‘‘below the line’’ are most frequently used. 
‘‘Through the line,’’ however, is used sometimes as a 
fourth position for more precise vowel expression. 
Gregg, Thomas, and Garber are exawples of light-line 
systems. A shaded system, such as Pitman, makes use 
of light and heavy strokes, usually to indicate pairs of 
consonants, as p and b. Many shorthand systems have 
come and gone during the past century. Some were 
taught in only one or two schools. Many of these sys- 
tems had real merit; but the lack of promotion and de- 
velopment of teaching materials prevented their wide- 
spread use. 

Longhand adaptations (abbreviated longhand) have 
become popular in the past twenty years. The great in- 
erease in the number of young women entering careers 
in business has brought the increased need for stenogra- 
phers with minimum dictation rates. Abbreviated long- 
hand systems have met the requirements of ‘‘light dicta- 
tion.’’ Some systems have combined symbols and long- 
hand letters to raise their speed potentials. 

Before 1936, many methods of teaching shorthand 
were presented in the business teacher publications. 
Most of these methods have met with outstanding success 
when subjected to controlled experiments. These meth- 
ods, though, have met with less success in the hands of 
less enthusiastic teachers. 

In her study of methods of teaching shorthand prior 
to 1900, Edna L. Gregg (1) states that few, if any, con- 
cepts of shorthand teaching today were unknown to the 
teachers of the 19th century. She indicates that the 
recent methods have involved regrouping of ideas rather 
than the introduction of new teaching devices. Text- 
books are more attractive today and have considerably 
more connected matter. Most connected matter before 
1900 was published separately from the theory books and 
repetition was primarily on isolated words. 

Since 1936, much of the discussion of teaching meth- 
ods in shorthand centered around a comparison of the 
Functional and Manual methods. The proponents of 
each of these methods, however, have come so close to- 
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gether in their techniques that clear-cut distinctions 
between methods are difficult to make. 

With the introduction of the Gregg Simplified System 
in 1949, many brief forms, principles, and exceptions 
to rules were eliminated; and the teaching materials 
were considerably revised. The sequence of presentation 
of the theory was revised in order to provide a more 
nearly even distribution of difficult theory and separate 


. the presentation of frequently confused theory points. 


The Present 


Today, shorthand is one of the most popular subjects 
in the high school business curriculum. The justifica- 
tion for shorthand in the curriculum is almost always 
on the basis of its vocational value. This claimed objec- 
tive is all too frequently forgotten in the guidance of 
students into shorthand classes, in the measurement of 
progress, and in the terminal standards of the course. 

Teachers’ manuals have been carefully written to pro- 
vide teachers with suggestions for the teaching of the 
various lessons. Many teachers follow these manuals 
rigidly without considering the overall plan, the impor- 
tant relationships of the various activities recommended, 
and the need for flexibility in application of the sug- 
gestions made. 

Some of the problems faced today by teachers are: 

e How to use tapes and records as an aid to teaching 
instead of a substitute for teaching 

e How and when to introduce transcription 

e How to achieve marketable skills in one year of short- 
hand 

e How to advise students regarding the selection of a 
longhand adaptation rather than a strictly symbol 
system of shorthand 

e How to teach shorthand in the school in which home- 
work is not generally acceptable 

e How to grade, especially in transcription 

e How to arrange for typewriters to be available for 
adequate transcription training. 

One of the persistent problems in the teaching of short- 
hand is the question of standards in transcription. Rare- 
ly are teachers able to compare their results directly 
because of the wide differences in their methods of test- 
ing. Some of the differences are in length of tests, fre- 
quency of tests, selection and difficulty of materials, tim- 
ing of transcriptions, definition of an error, maximum 
error allowance, use of carbons and envelopes, and the 
use of a dictionary during transcription. 


The Future 


What will be the future of shorthand? Some stenog- 
raphers and teachers have expressed the belief that dic- 
tating machines will replace the use of shorthand. In 
spite of the fact that dictating machines are increasing 
in use, no evidence is available that the demand for 
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shorthand-trained students is decreasing. Furthermore, 
a machine that will typewrite a letter as dictation is be- 
ing given to it is a rather remote possibility until the 
English language is revised to eliminate the many spell- 
ing irregularities. Even though over 500 research stud- 
ies have been completed in shorthand and transcription, 
many unsolved problems afd unanswered questions are 
still available for research and study. These problems 
relate to shorthand systems or to methods and materials. 


QUESTIONS. Some questions pertaining to shorthand 
systems are: 


e Should brief forms be further revised or elimina- 
ted, based on an analysis of writing errors as made by 
Dow (2) and others? 


e Should brief forms be added or eliminated, based 
on the latest word frequency counts of business com- 
munication as made by Silverthorn?(3) 


e Should abbreviating principles be revised to con- 
form to natural writing patterns of students under the 
stress of dictation? Some experts have said that error 
analyses would be a sound basis of shorthand system 
revision. 

e How can the present shorthand systems be modified 
to meet needs for personal-use shorthand? A shorter 
learning period will be necessary for a personal-use sys- 
tem to be popular. 


Some questions pertaining to methods and materials 
are: 


e Is a common pattern of instruction being used by 
outstanding teachers of shorthand? The study of begin- 
ning shorthand instruction by Matthews (4) could be 
repeated on the high school level. 


e To what extent is accuracy of shorthand outlines 
important in the development of shorthand speed and 
acceptable transcription? A comparison is needed of 
shorthand and transcription errors. Consideration of 
the reduction of transcription rates because of poor out- 
lines must not be overlooked in such study. 


e Is a rapid coverage of shorthand principles with 
limited dictation advantageous over a slow coverage of 
principles and more dictation during the period of theory 
instruction? Perhaps a ‘‘break-even’’ point could be 
determined. 


e What kind of homework is really beneficial to short- 
hand students? How does this differ according to the 
stages of shorthand instruction ? 


e How ean shorthand or stenographie achievement 
best be prognosticated? No one special aptitude test has 
been found to be more useful than a good intelligence 
test in predicting success in shorthand. Furthermore, 
few combinations of factors have had a satisfactory de- 
gree of correlation with shorthand achievement to be 
useful for prediction. 


e How may instruction in punctuation best be in- 
tegrated with transcription instruction ? 
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e How can tapes and records be used most effectively ? 


e What are the relative difficulties of learning of the 
various shorthand principles?) What amount of repeti- 
tion of applications of these principles is necessary for 
optimum learning? 


e What standard measurements can be devised for 
shorthand and transcription? 

Graduate students should be able to provide answers 
to these questions and many others through supervised 
research. 
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One Hundred Years of BOOKKEEPING Instruction 


HAT CHANGES have been made in bookkeeping 

instruction during the past one hundred years? Is 
the primary objective of bookkeeping still one of voca- 
tional proficiency? Have textbooks introduced any ma- 
jor changes in presentation and content? Do schools 
really teach the bookkeeping functions which are re- 
quired on the job? Are we really doing a good job of 
teaching bookkeeping in 1957? 

The early schools gave an indication of the feeling 
that learning by the apprenticeship method is not al- 
ways the best or the fastest method. Businessmen wanted 
experienced help in those days, even as they do today; 
but, they realized that one who had learned to copy his 
work while under the supervision of an adult did not 
necessarily have the ability to perform bookkeeping work 
on an individual basis. In recognizing this, the business- 
men gave tacit approval to the inclusion of bookkeeping 
in the curriculum of the schools. 


Bookkeeping: 1850-1957 


The early, primary objective of bookkeeping was vo- 
cational: the student studied bookkeeping so that he 
might acquire an employable skill. So it was in 1850. 
While studying the basic course, the student also studied 
arithmetic, rapid calculation, and penmanship. It is in- 
teresting to note that neatness and legibility in penman- 
ship were important, since all records were kept by hand, 
but an artistic, flowery type of writing was equally de- 
sirable. 

The invention of the typewriter and the subsequent 
rise in the importance of shorthand led to an important 
employment trend: the increasing employment of wom- 
en. Although their duties were chiefly secretarial in 
nature, employers encouraged the acquisition of book- 
keeping skills also. Early 20th century factors which 
contributed to an increase in the number of bookkeeping 
students, both men and women, was the passage of the 
Income Tax Amendment and World War I. 


CHANGING OBJECTIVES. In the early 20th century lit- 
erature of business education, rumblings of discontent 
are found concerning the vocational objective as the 
sole reason for the study of bookkeeping. Many writers 
urged a change to general education values. In the 
1920’s the balance sheet approach to the teaching of 
bookkeeping was first emphasized. This method of pres- 
entation undoubtedly had an effect upon the objectives 
by the addition of general education values. 

From the 1930’s until today a high percentage of the 
writings about bookkeeping concerns its socio-business 
values, interpretation, personal recordkeeping, economic 
efficiency and understanding, creation of good work 
habits and other objectives. 


Topay’s OBJECTIVES. Much of the responsibility for 
business training today rests upon the secondary schools 
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and junior colleges. Large enrollments in the secondary 
schools have necessitated a change in objectives to meet 
the needs of students with widely varying abilities. This 
has accentuated a trend toward the inclusion of general 
education objectives in bookkeeping instruction. 

Today’s objectives of bookkeeping may be classified as 
vocational, general education, personal use, exploratory, 
and background. A teacher may emphasize the objective 
or objectives that his philosophy dictates. 


COURSE CONTENT. Much of the bookkeeping instruc- 
tion in 1850 used the copy method; that is, the student 
copied entries from the textbook onto blank bookkeeping 
forms. In this way, he ‘‘learned’’ correct methods. Both 
single and double entry bookkeeping were taught; but, 
as most businesses were small and since government reg- 
ulations were few, neither accurate records nor consis- 
tency in instruction were stressed as much as they are 
today. Bookkeeping, arithmetic, and penmanship made 
up the greater part of one’s formal business training. 


1957 


The list of items which, according to the opinions of 
many writers, should be included in the bookkeeping 
course of today is a long one including: single entry, 
double entry, interpretation of various types of custo- 
mer papers, interpretation of financial statements, spe- 
cial and multi-column journals, clerical and personal 
use recordkeeping, records for small businesses, budget- 
ing and reeordkeeping for both individual and family, 
taxes and taxation, and many others, in addition to the 
usual topics. 

Although many writers favor recordkeeping and cler- 
ical and personal use emphases in bookkeeping, others 
do not: believing that recordkeeping is a fad and past 
its peak. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. The fusion of business arith- 
metic with bookkeeping has been a subject of consider- 
able interest. Actually, such fusion is a return to early 


Bookkeeping in the United States 


As early as 1635, in the Plymouth Colony, pupils were 
taught to read, write, and east accounts. While not strictly 
bookkeeping, casting accounts included determining the 
value of merchandise, tare and tret, exchange, and other 
subjects included today in business arithmetic and in book- 
keeping. Early records also indicate that during the 18th 
century there were many grammar schools, not necessarily 
Latin schools, in which arithmetic, handwriting, and book- 
keeping were taught. Bookkeeping, for example, was 
offered in Boston, in 1709; in New York City, in 1731; in 
Philadelphia, in 1733; and in Charleston, South Carolina, 
in 1744. 
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bookkeeping instruction where arithmetic was a vital 
part of bookkeeping training. Few teachers, if any, will 
disagree with the importance of good arithmetic in book- 
keeping. 

PRACTICE sETS. The literature of business education 
contains numerous articles about the purpose and use 
of practice sets. Research studies generally show, how- 
ever, that the use of practice sets is no guarantee that 
bookkeeping will be learned more thoroughly. They do 
provide opportunity for the student to bring together 
all of the isolated bits of learning, to become acquainted 
with business forms and papers, to analyze business 
transactions from them, and to make interpretations. 

Is BOOKKEEPING CONTENT AND METHODOLOGY REALISTIC ? 
There are many important areas of bookkeeping which 
are either de-emphasized or neglected today: 


e Studies have shown that the majority of small busi- 
nesses use a single entry bookkeeping system. Few of 
our teachers today know the single entry system and 
textbooks either treat the topic lightly or omit it alto- 
gether. 

e Studies indicate the need for increased emphasis on 
machine training. The adding machine, the billing ma- 
chine, the posting machine, the calculator, and card 
punch equipment are of major importance in today’s 
offices. These facilitate the work of bookkeeping and 
accounting and school training is desirable. 


e The teaching of tares appears to be another area | 


of difference between school instruction and job needs. 
Current textbooks do not contain sufficient material on 
income taxes and payroll taxes. 


e Most of those who favor the vocational emphasis of 
the traditional bookkeeping course as well as those who 
advocate recordkeeping feel that interpretation should 
have additional emphasis. 

e Work experience can be considered from two points 
of view: experience for the teacher and experience for 
the student. Few would deny that the bookkeeping 
teacher should be able to give better instruction if he is 
acquainted with the systems of the local employment 
community, the machines used, the payroll problems, the 
problems of job adjustment, and other practical consid- 
erations. 

The experience that the student would gain would be 
an important factor to him not only in the better learn- 
ing of bookkeeping but also in respect to future employ- 
ment, guidance for further course work, personality ad- 
justment on the job, and the determination of interest 
and aptitude. One hundred years ago, teachers were 
often suecessful bookkeepers and students learned by the 
apprenticeship method. 

Great changes have been made in content since 1850 
oceasioned by economic and political events. Greater 
changes may come in the future as automation forces 
changes in management methods. Machine bookkeeping 
may eventually take over most of what is now done by 
hand; but trained men and women will still be needed. 
It is difficult to find very much in common in the course 
content of 1850 and 1957. The name is the same and 
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Bookkeeping Has an Ancient Origin 


While the bookkeeping we know is comparatively mod- 
ern, a history of the art of bookkeeping dates back 4,000 
years or more. The Old Testament contains many accounts 
of the activities of the Biblical people in which specifie fig- 
ures are given, indicating the need for accurate records of 
money, foodstuffs, and other accountable items. The New 
Testament also indicates the need for records, even to the 
emphasis on profits evidenced in the parable of the talents 
and several references to taxation. 

We find, too, that early Italian records include mention 
of a deed in the year 831 which is witnessed by a man who 
calls himself an accountant. The year 1225 finds bookkeep- 
ing an established fact, since the chief magistrate of Milan 
had to render accounts every four months. Samples of 
early Italian bookkeeping show distinct similarity to today’s 
form and language. 

Indications of early bookkeeping are found in England, 
also. The oldest record is a Pipe Roll account in the year 
1130. There is an almost unbroken series of these accounts 
extending from the 12th to the 19th centuries. A “set of 
books,” dated 1265, was kept in Latin in paragraph form 
on the skin of an animal. 

Fra Luca Paciolo, in the 1490’s, published a book on 
arithmetic, geometry, and proportion and included a see- 
tion of bookkeeping. He declared that the object of book- 
keeping was to give the trader, without delay, information 
about his assets and liabilities. 

Another Italian author, Raugeo, actually wrote the first 
textbook on double-entry bookkeeping in 1458. It was not 
published, however, until 1573. Both Raugeo and Paciolo 
advocated the use of the day book, the general journal, and 
the ledger. 

In 1543, Oldeastle translated Paciolo’s bookkeeping text- 
book and published it in London. In 1553, Peele wrote an 
original text on bookkeeping. 


there most of the similarity ends. There is no erystal 
ball to tell what the next one hundred years will be. 

More research will be needed in the determination of 
content, emphasis, and materials; integration of book- 
keeping with other business subject matter areas; and 
methodology. The application of research findings will 
enable the bookkeeping teacher to do a more efficient 
and satisfactory job and, thus, the student will be helped 
to a better vocational and personal life. 

The bookkeeper today needs to have a background of 
management and economics as well as the know-how of 
bookkeeping. He needs to know about the various types 
of business organization, credit processes, budgeting, 
taxes, and other things that affect business in a highly 
competitive economy. He must possess certain appreci- 
ations and understandings; and demonstrate the desir- 
able personal traits of neatness, dependability, accuracy, 
and the possession of good judgment. 

The teacher of today is much better than the one who 
conducted the classes in 1850. He has had courses in 
psychology, education, and methods of teaching in addi- 
tion to broad background courses in business. 

The bookkeeping student of today must learn that not 
all instruction will come out of a textbook or from the 
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mouth of his teacher. Observation, application, imagina- 
tion, and interest will increase his knowledge to the ex- 
tent that he is willing to devote himself to the course. 
The textbooks of today are far superior to those of a 
half-century ago in content, organization, illustrations, 
and many other ways. Whether they are sufficiently 
realistic in terms of modern business needs will prob- 
ably continue to be a subject of research and discussion. 
It is the function of the textbook to provide a guide to 
the mastery of the subject. If the teacher keeps up with 


recent trends in bookkeeping and accounting, makes fre- 
quent occupational surveys in the community to deter- 
mine needs, uses community resources and supplemen- 
tary materials, and secures as much business experience 
as possible he should be able to present the subject in 
an interesting and effective manner. 

Vocational competency is no longer the only objective 
of bookkeeping instruction. General education, personal 
use, and others have been added. Certainly these should 
go hand in hand. They are not antagonistic. 


OFFICE CLERICAL: Past, Present, and Future 


ceeds the number of bookkeepers and stenographers 
combined, many of our high schools have curriculums 
for preparing bookkeepers and stenographers yet only 
a relatively few have a curriculum specifically organ- 
ized for clerical workers. The major emphasis through- 
out the history of business education has been that of 
training for bookkeeping and stenographic positions. 

Business education was concerned primarily with the 
bookkeeping activities of business until around 1870. 
Training for stenographie positions began to expand 
about this time because of the invention of the type- 
writer and the introduction of shorthand systems. Near- 
ly all business subjects were offered as electives until 
around 1900 when the various committees began releas- 
ing their reports. In 1903, the Committee of Nine rec- 
ommended a ‘‘commercial course’’ which was primarily 
a stenographic-accounting program. Two curriculums, 
stenographie and accounting, were recommended by the 
Committee of 1915. A third curriculum, retail selling, 
was proposed by the Committee of 1919. No proposals 
were made, however, for the training of clerical workers. 
It was assumed, no doubt, that clerical training would 
be provided through elective courses, such as typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, arithmetic, and office practice. 

Subsequent to 1920, some high schools offered what 
they called the ‘‘general business curriculum.’’ The 
courses offered in this curriculum have varied. In a few 
instances, the major objective of this curriculum was to 
provide training in clerical work. In many instances, 
it was an effort toward holding pupils in school who were 
not successful in the accounting or stenographie curri- 
eulums. 

Some concern for the inclusion of a clerical curricu- 
lum in our high school programs has been in evidence 
since around 1930. The greatest growth in the clerical 
curriculum, however, has taken place since 1945. Since 
the number, as well as the percentage, of clerical work- 
ers in business has steadily increased because of chang- 
ing business procedures, the need for clerical training 
has been recognized although definite steps for provid- 
ing it have been very slow. Some of the factors that 
delayed the growth have been enumerated as follows: 


eat the number of clerical workers far ex- 
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Lack of published textbook materials 

Poorly prepared teachers 

Insufficient equipment 

Inertia of teachers who tend to perpetuate the stenographic 
and bookkeeping curriculums 

Lack of clerical job studies revealing what should be taught 
Failure of businessmen to require well-trained clerical em- 
ployees. (1) 

An examination’ of the earlier clerical curriculums 
shows that they differed quite widely in course titles, 
grade placement, and objectives. In general, the courses 
offered were typewriting, bookkeeping, business ma- 
chines, and clerical practice. The grade placement of 
typewriting ranged from the tenth to the twelfth grade. 
The number of semesters of typewriting offered ranged 
from one to four although in most cases two semesters 
were offered. The grade placement of bookkeeping 
ranged from the tenth to the twelfth grade. Some schools 
offered one semester of -bookkeeping while others offered 
as many as four semesters. Business machines and cler- 
ical practice were not offered as frequently as typewrit- 
ing or bookkeeping. The grade placement for both these 
courses ranged from the eleventh to the twelfth year. 
Clerical practice was often offered for two semesters and 
business machines for one. 


Present Status 

In many sections of the country, office clerical is still 
in an experimental stage. There is a lack of uniformity 
in grade placement of courses, course titles, and objec- 
tives. Substantial progress has been made, however, in 
the last ten years. Schools are beginning to recognize 
a need for a business program that is not geared solely 
to bookkeeping and stenography. More effort is devoted 
to providing clerical training designed to meet the 
needs of students who will seek employment in the va- 
rious types of clerical positions available in business to- 
day. The basic objective of this course is vocational in 
nature. 

Emphasis is now placed upon the knowledges and 
skills that are basic to all clerical jobs since it would be 
impractical, if not impossible, to provide specific train- 
ing for each of the several hundred types of duties per- 
formed by clerical workers. These knowledges and skills 
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Today’s clerical program includes instruction in the operation 
of mechanical business appliances. These students at New 
York State College for Teachers know that desirable personal 
qualities are more important than skills, but that skills are 
the basic requirement for entering business. 


are being determined by job analyses of the duties per- 
formed by clerical workers. 


The following knowledges and skills are reported to be 
required most frequently by clerical workers: type- 
writing, including the typing of forms, straight copy, 
envelopes, rough drafts, cards, and tabulations; use of 
transcribing machines; filing; operation of adding-cal- 
culating machines, posting machines, keypunch and tab- 
ulator machines; classifying, sorting, and ‘indexing; fill- 
ing in forms by hand; checking names and numbers for 
accuracy; duplicating; and collating. 


More guidance, both educational and occupational, is 
provided by school counselors and business teachers to 
assist students in making wise occupational choices as 
well as to assist them in arranging a sequence of courses 
that will provide adequate preparation for clerical jobs. 
Counselors and business teachers are more aware of the 
necessity for assisting students in analyzing their apti- 
tudes for and interests in clerical work. More informa- 
tion is now available to students concerning the number 
and kinds of office positions available, the pay to be ex- 
pected, the duties to be performed, and the promotional 
possibilities in connection with each position. 


A Look Into the Future 


Most business teachers agree that a course in type- 
writing followed by a course in clerical practice, or office 
clerical, is hardly sufficient to train clerical workers ef- 
fectively. Instruction in bookkeeping, office machines, 
general business, and business arithmetic is also highly 
important if we are to recommend our high school grad- 
uates as clerical workers. 


It has been found that there are more opportunities 
for initial employment of high school graduates in cler- 
ical work than in any other area of business. Clerical 
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work in business today commands a salary comparable 
to other areas of initial employment. The clerical work- 
er holds an important as well as a responsible position. 

Clerical workers are expected to perform many duties. 
Some of these duties are simple although many of them 
are complex. Certain skills and understandings are fun- 
damental to practically all clerical jobs: typewriting, 
bookkeeping or recordkeeping, arithmetic computations, 
use of office machines, filing, filling in forms, use of the 
telephone, sorting, collating, handling mail, human rela- 
tions, and many others. 

Personality development and an understanding of 
human relations are phases of job preparation that can- 
not be over-emphasized. A clerical worker must know 
the importance of good health, pleasant disposition, and 
neat appearance: He must know also the importance of 
being able to work cooperatively with others. He must 
have a sense of responsibility and take pride in a job 
well done. 

Businessmen want workers who are intelligent and 
alert. They want workers who ean spell, proofread, use 
good grammar, and perform essential mathematical cal- 
culations accurately and rapidly. Above all, they want 
workers who have acquired the knowledges and skills 
that are basic to all clerical jobs. 

SELECTED REFERENCE 
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A Half-Century of Education for DISTRIBUTION 4) peter c. HaINEs 


NEW WORD to many of us is eduction. This word 
A not only prescribes the future of training for dis- 
tribution, but also suggests the beginnings of training 
for what are called the distributive occupations. In the 
early years, America was an agrarian, import-export na- 
tion. As the 20th Century began, however, business edu- 
cators dwelt in a production economy, wherein education 
for industrial skills assumed primary importance. Educ- 
tion, however, describes an economy in which the impetus 
for the production of goods and services comes from out- 
side. Goods, rather than being pumped out by the pro- 
ducer, are demanded and taken by the consumer. 

Evolutionary changes in distribution since 1900 have 
demanded like changes in the structure of distributive 
education. Chain retailing, the shopping center, night 
openings, volume concepts in sales and expense ratios, 
scrambled merchandising, mass advertising, sales devel- 
opment by manufacturers, discount selling, and estab- 
lishment of national brands are but a few of the changes 
in the techniques of distribution. 


What Is Distributive Education? 


Distributive education has many meanings to many 
people. For some, it suggests cooperative occupational 
training programs; for others, a structure of training 
classes for adults. To far too many, perhaps, it suggests 
a program of secondary and adult instruction pre- 
scribed by state and federal reimbursement policies. 
Some include the general merchandising subjects in the 
secondary schools. For the Centennial issue of the 
Business Epucation Forum, a broad definition is pro- 
posed: one acceptable as an integrated phase of a total 
educational program. Distributive education is a public 
school program of occupational education at secondary, 
community college, and employed adult levels, concerned 
with bringing about more efficient distribution, or mar- 
keting of goods and services. 


MorE THAN RETAILING. Distribution, in this concept, 
is more than the retail selling with which all are fa- 
miliar. It concerns retailing in all its phases: buying, 
selling, sales promotion, keeping stock, and manage- 
ment. It includes route sales retailing. It involves the 
merchandising aspects (sales planning, advertising, and 
sales) of manufacturing firms and agricultural proces- 
sors. It relates to wholesaling, merchant wholesalers, 
commission firms, and sales agents. It involves directly 
the merchandising aspects of service businesses such as 
banks, insurance and real estate agencies, garages, clean- 
ing establishments, and advertising agencies. Distribu- 
tive education concerns training of personnel at all 
levels: the high school or community college youngster 
preparing to enter distribution; the rank and file em- 
ployee who wishes to do his present job more efficiently 
or prepare for promotion; the junior executive and 
supervisory personnel; top management and small busi- 
ness owners. 
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THREE TYPES. Distributive education operates within 
a framework of three types of classes: 1) Cooperative 
occupational training, utilizing classroom instruction 
correlated with on-the-job training under the supervision 
of a teacher-coordinator. Cooperative programs are 
found at the secondary and community college levels. 
2) Classes for adults employed in distribution. These 
may be of the evening type (during working hours) 
or the extension type (during working hours). The ma- 
jority of local school cooperative or adult programs are 
operated under provisions of a state plan for vocational 
education and receive some reimbursement from state 
or federal funds or both. 3) Pre-employment training 
which consists of general high school merchandising 
subjects. 


Development of Early Programs 


In describing progress in education for effective dis- 
tribution, it should be noted that in addition to the re- 
imbursable program, often called the ‘‘D. E. program,’’ 
the enrollments in non-reimbursable secondary classes 
are estimated to be at least as large as those in reim- 
bursable classes. Also, the curricula in marketing and 
distribution in institutions of higher learning are rap- 
idly developing. 


EARLY HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS. Several dates and 
events can be-given to illustrate the development and 
growth of high school retailing classes. In 1905, Lucinda 
Prince of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion organized her first class of eight girls for store train- 
ing. In 1906, she started her third class with a promise 
from William Filene’s Sons Company of practical store 
experience on Mondays. High school retail training 
classes began in Providence, Rhode Island, about 1910 
and in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, about 1911. Daily 
work experience as a basic principle of cooperative oc- 
cupational training was developed in those early classes. 


FEDERAL Acts. While the Smith-Hughes Act, in 1917, 
made no specific provision for distributive education, 
an interpretation by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education encouraged organization of cooperative high 
school retail selling courses. Qualified personnel were 
not available and the traditional curriculum point of 
view led public education to display little enthusiasm for 
such classes. Early cooperative programs before 1924 
were in Omaha; Rochester; Boston ; Cincinnati; Logans- 
port, Indiana; and Galesburg, Illinois. Comprehensive 
treatment of these early beginnings may be found in 
the writings of Nichols (1), and Ivins and Runge. (2) 

High school classes in merchandising subjects were 
slow to develop; however, the George-Deen Act, in 1937, 
provided the impetus to distributive education. The 
stimulation given the states by this Act led to appropri- 
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ation of state funds and to the development of super- 
visory and teacher-education staffs. Cooperative occu- 
pational training programs were initiated and the basis 
for the adult program laid, using in some states itiner- 
ant teachers and developing relationships with trade 
associations. 


REASONS FOR RECENT GROWTH. Real growth in distrib- 
utive education has come since World War II. The de- 
terminants of such development appear to be: an evolu- 
tionary change in the curriculum in the secondary 
school; a recognition on the part of educators of the 
needs of all the children in high school; an increasing 
supply of trained teachers and supervisory personnel 
from augmented teacher-education programs; more ade- 
quate state funds and state consultative services; and 
an expanding total program of business education. 


The Present Status 


Public school offerings demonstrate acceptance of the 
place of training for distribution: an acceptance that 
can be best documented by enrollment statistics, out- 
comes of training, and analysis of important develop- 
ments in staff and programming. In total enrollments 
in reimbursable programs (for which reliable data are 
available), Texas, California, and Michigan lead in that 
order. With a criteria of population or numbers en- 
gaged in distribution, however, smaller states such as 
Colorado, Georgia, Florida, Virginia, and Washington 
are training large numbers of personnel. 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT MERCHANDISING CLASSES. Enroll- 
ment in non-cooperative secondary classes in 1948-49 
was 84,853, or slightly more than one per cent of total 
high school enrollments. The general nature and aca- 
demic purpose of some of the merchandising classes, 
however, leads to doubt as to the accomplishment of oc- 
cupational competency by such offerings. In the smaller 
schools, especially, such classes are not integrated into a 
vocational sequence or pattern as is true in secretarial 
offerings. They are isolated attempts to fill a need. 


COOPERATIVE OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING. This type of 
training for distribution is firmly established. Statistics 
reveal an enrollment in reimbursable programs of 30,841 
in 1955. 

It is estimated reliably that at least an equal number 
of students are enrolled in non-reimbursable cooperative 
training. In addition, several worthwhile trends in co- 
operative training seem evident. Teacher-coordinators, 
while still scarce, are more highly skilled as a result of 
sound technical training, occupational experience and 
professional training. Instructional materials have been 
developed, especially those of the individual job study 
guide type. 


MoRE RECENT DEVELOPMENTS. Placement of trainees 
has been broadened through utilization of opportunities 
in small stores, specialty retailing, wholesaling, outside 
selling and service businesses. A worthwhile develop- 
ment has been the establishment, at least on an experi- 
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mental basis, of county-wide distributive programs 
where one coordinator-supervisor serves several small 
communities and area coordinators serve suburban areas 
of large cities. In some states a considerable number of 
smaller schools have adopted a combination retail-office 
cooperative program operated by a teacher-coordinator 
trained in the broad field of business education. In at 
least one state, cooperative programs enroll vocational 
agriculture students in related occupations. 

Recognition of the values of cooperative training in 
distribution has been demonstrated also by the increased 
interest and support of such trade groups as the National 
Sales Executives. College scholarships have been made 
available, also. The Kroger scholarships in food distri- 
bution is an example. 


STUDENT CLUB ACTIVITIES. With the growth of cooper- 
ative training have come varying student club move- 
ments. In some states, local cooperative student clubs 
have formed organizations based upon occupational in- 
terests. Examples are the Future Distributors in IIli- 
nois, the Retail-Office Clubs of Michigan, and the coop- 
erative clubs in Minnesota. In some states, distributive 
students are members of the local chapter of the Future 
Business Leaders of America. In 28 states, distributive 
students have local chapters affiliated with Distributive 
Education Clubs of America. 


TRAINING FOR EMPLOYED ADULTS. In terms of enroll- 
ment, training for employed adults is by far the pre- 
dominant aspect of current programming. Enrollment 
in 1955 totaled 204,514. Many states have developed 
additional state personnel to provide regional consulta- 
tive aid to trade associations and to local schools in devel- 
oping planned sequences in adult instruction. Teacher- 
education institutions in some states carry a large pro- 
gram of adult instruction as well as the development, 
in cooperation with trade associations, of new courses 
and course outlines. 

Training for adults in distributive occupations may 
also be characterized by increasing articulation with ap- 
propriate trade associations. Such articulation has taken 
place not only in the development of courses and in- 
structional materials; but also in program promotion 
among local distributive businesses and in such fields 
as real estate, life and casualty insurance, and banking. 
Adult courses are usually intensive, short-unit types and 
recently have been geared to more specialized groups. 
In some areas, two-year sequences of courses for adults 
in retailing have been organized. 


THE PROVISION OF FUNDS. Misconception seems appar- 
ent as to the nature of the distributive education pro- 
gram. It is sometimes described as a federal program. 
While the function of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation is evident, the source of funds provides a more 
lucid picture of actual facts. : 

In 1940, the third Year of the operation of the George- 
Deen Act, total expenditures for local school reimburs- 
able distributive occupations classes were $821,265. This 
was shared as follows: locally, 25 per cent; state, 16 per 
cent; federal, 59 per cent. In 1955, expenditures to- 
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taled $6,032,662, shared 43 per cent, 43 per cent, and 14 
per cent, respectively. The federal share dropped from 
59 per cent to 14 per cent in those years. 


Promise of the Future 


If predictions of the future magnitude of distribu- 
tion in the American economy are accurate, distributive 
education must necessarily receive greater consideration 
by educators. Technological changes in merchandise and 
in techniques of operation within distributive firms will 
provide important challenges to adult education. Adult 
training must devote more intensive efforts not only to 
serving rank and file workers outside the limited sec- 
ondary school programs, but also to management train- 
ing and training for manufacturers’ representatives. 
If the magnitude of the task ahead is accepted, there 
will be need for serious discussion of the place of dis- 
tributive education at the community college level; the 
effect of automation upon distributive techniques; and 
the place of pre-employment training at the secondary 
level. Since cooperative training will not serve all, some 
pattern of pre-employment training in the secondary 


am Penn Senior High School at York, 
Pennsylvania, acquire first-harid experience with co-workers, 
merchandise, and store equipment in this store laboratory. 


The students of Willi 


A student at the Grand Forks (North Dakota) High School is 
studying a unit on wrapping. He will master easily the tech- 
niques of wrapping through practice in the store laboratory. 
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school must be developed that will be truly functional in 
developing occupational competence. 

The cooperative occupational training pattern is in 
need of considered evaluation to determine its effective- 
ness in developing occupational competence, to assess 
contributions to the objectives of secondary education, 
and to develop patterns applicable to the smaller high 
schools and to the rapidly growing community colleges. 

The next fifty years must see expansion of programs 
based upon extensive teacher education. There must be 
developed a program of research, especially of experi- 
mental research, that will provide answers as to the 
effectiveness of present programs and techniques and 
set the pattern for new programs. Education for the 
distributive occupations faces a challenging future. 
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The students in a Sacramento, California, city school have an 
opportunity to learn the principles of display, stockkeeping, and 
inventory procedures, in a modern school laboratory. 


The advantages of a cooperative work-experience program are 
well-known to business teachers. In this picture a store manager 
shows a student how to fit and sell shoes. 
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From Specific Business Training to General Education 


By GLADYS BAHR 


OW basic business education has changed in the last 

few decades: in goals, in name and enrollment, and 
in methods and techniques! What is the past, present, 
and future of this important area of business education 
called basic business? 

Today, many leaders of basic business education say 
there are three essential goals: (1) to try to be a wise 
consumer of goods and services; (2) to understand busi- 
ness in order to be a better worker in business; and (3) 
to cooperate effectively with all citizens for the im- 
provement of economic and business conditions. 

Should business careers be studied? Should there be 
a survey of other business courses or some exploration 
of the business skills? The degree to which these goals 
should be included in basic business depends upon the 
stress of guidance in other departments of the secondary 
school. Personal, vocational and educational guidance 
is not the sole responsibility of the business department. 

In the early twenties, junior business training, the 
junior high school course in basic business education, 
urged the learning of specific skills necessary for the 
future office workers who left school to seek employment 
at the age of fourteen or sixteen. A few years later, 
general business took its name from general courses in 
other areas, a portion of other subjects in the business 
eurriculum. 

For a while, the exploratory course flourished in which 
a few weeks each of shorthand, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, or salesmanship were given to determine whether 
or not the pupil would be interested and capable of 
studying the advanced courses in business education. 
Sometimes the exploratory course was offered in addition 
to general business. 

Today, and to be emphasized in the future, basic busi- 
ness education is general education. It is economic liter- 
acy for everybody. It consists of the concepts, attitudes, 
and skills essential to the future homemaker, the lawyer 
and the factory worker as well as the business employer 
or employee. It is hoped that all those who study basic 
business will be better businessmen and consumer-citi- 
zens because of it. 

In April, 1956, twelve business educators from various 
parts of the country especially interested in basic busi- 
ness education met in New York City at a Consensus 
Conference. They agreed that the entire area of non- 
vocational business education should be called ‘‘basic 
business education.’’ This term would apply to the fol- 
lowing courses: general business (eighth, ninth, or 
tenth grade), consumer economics, business law, eco- 
nomic geography, economics, business principles, and 
others. The desire was expressed to have the first course 
offered in the basic business area in junior or senior high 
school called ‘‘general business.’’ 
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—That’s the BASIC BUSINESS Story 


Some thirty-five years earlier, the course was called 
‘junior clerical training,’’ then ‘‘junior business train- 
ing.’’ Other advanced courses were called ‘‘commercial 
law’’ and ‘‘commercial geography.’’ Later, business 
ethics and business principles were added. During the 
depression of the 30’s, consumer education took hold. 
The entire area of these related courses was called 
‘*social business’’ because of its relation to the social 
sciences, 

In the future, what will be the terminology of the basic 
business area? Perhaps general business and basic busi- 
ness will remain for a long time as the names of the 
first-year course and for the entire area, since the terms 
have been accepted only recently. 

What does the future hold for the advanced basic 
business courses? Perhaps a single integrated course 
will emerge based on the business and economic problems 
of the high school junior and senior. Will it be called 
‘‘general business four,’’ ‘‘business-economic-consumer 
(BEC),’’ ‘‘problems,’’ or ‘‘advanced business prob- 
lems’’? Will such a course gradually reduce the number 
of classes in business law, consumer problems, and busi- 
ness principles? Will it increase the total enrollment in 
advanced basic business? 

It may be that this segment of business education can- 
not survive as separate courses in some schools. It may 
be integrated at all levels into another area of educa- 
tion: social studies, core curriculum, guidance, or a 
specialized area. Will it be wise to allow it to lose its 
identification with business education ? : 


Enrollment in Basic Business 


The number of pupils enrolled in junior business 
training in 1930 was approximately 15,700. Statistics 
show that in 1950 the first-year general business courses 
had an enrollment of approximately 280,000. (1) One 
would assume that basic business has had a rapid growth 
in enrollment, even allowing for.inerease in high school 
enrollment and attendance. 


The growth of basic business courses has been spas- 
modie. During the depression, the consumer education 
courses were begun and until World War II increased 
in number. During the war period, the skills of short- 
hand, typewriting, and bookkeeping needed to be stressed 
and the ground gained earlier in basic business was lost. 
If one groups the enrollment(2) of all basic business 
subjects together (general business, economics, business 
law, economic geography, consumer economics), it is 
found that 23 per cent of all business education enroll- 
ment is in basic business. According to this grouping, 
basic business ranks second to typewriting in enrollment. 
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In the future, the number of pupils enrolled in gen- 
eral business will probably increase. Then, the advanced 
courses will need reconstructing. All will need more 
enthusiasm on the part of business educators. 


What About Content? 


The content of the first-year course is becoming well 
established. It stresses such units as money and how to 
manage it; banking services, savings and investments; 
protection through insurance; buying goods and servy- 
ices wisely; using communication, travel and shipping 
services; and finding and filing useful information. 
Considerable guidance is fused with other topies. Per- 
haps the names of the units sound familiar to younger 
and older teachers alike and that not much has changed 
over the years; but, the proportion of space devoted to 
some topics has increased and that devoted to others has 
decreased. The emphasis is different. The consumer 
point of view has been promoted. 

Consumer education has been advocated by many of 
our leaders in business education, by Life Adjustment 
supporters, and the Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
supported by the Better Business Bureau. The Con- 
sumer Education Study developed such units as ‘‘In- 
vesting in Yourself,’’ ‘‘Time on Your Hands,”’ ‘‘ Modern 
American Consumer,’’ ‘‘Using Consumer Credit,’’ 
‘‘Learning to Use Advertising,’’ and others. These small 
pamphlets were distributed widely and supplemented 
the existing textbooks. Today, the business concepts of 
buying goods and services have interspersed the con- 
sumer philosophy throughout the textbooks. 

Formerly, more emphasis was placed on the skills of 
business. Check-writing, studying railroad time tables, 
and filing cards and letters consumed hours of instrue- 
tion. Tomorrow, more emphasis will be given to basic 
concepts, understandings and attitudes needed by all 
people in our democratic society. The research studies 
of McGill, Leith, Crank and others indicate what parents 
and pupils believe are important business knowledges and 
activities. 


Role playing is one of the many 
activities used in basic business 
to promote functional learning. 
Buying goods and services, 
banking, and « ications 
are topics selected frequently by 
student committees for skits. 
The photographs on this page 
show “student actors” in the 
classroom. 
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McGill (3) constructed a rating scale to evaluate the 
importance of each of 299 business knowledges, compe- 
tencies and skills to each of 855 persons studied, the oc- 
cupational groups, the business and non-business groups, 
and differences in value between men and women. He 
found that the order of importance was: first, choice of 
occupation; second, consumer buying; third, money; 
fourth, record keeping and filing; and fifth, credit. 


The research by McGill also revealed that of the spe- 
cific knowledges, competencies and skills, these were the 
most important: how to develop a desirable business 
personality ; how to identify the opportunities for ad- 
vancement on the job; how to evaluate goods so as to 
make wise purchases; how to judge the value of a home 
that is being purchased; how to make change; how to 
send money by mail safely; how to make out personal 
income tax returns; how to keep records of personal 
business matters; and how a person’s credit rating is 
established. 


The breadth and depth of basic business will be in- 
creased by the study of labor problems, government and 
its many services to business and the consumer; taxes 
and community welfare, and many other topics of gen- 
eral interest and value. 


The Council for the Advancement of Secondary Edu- 
cation is preparing teacher-learning units in economics. 
Perhaps these will be used by the basic business teachers 
as were the units prepared by the Consumer Education 
Study. The Council has as its main purpose the carry- 
ing out of a research program that will assist in provid- 
ing for our young people a more adequate education for 
economic literacy. ‘‘Economic literacy’’ is defined by 
the Council as ‘‘the possession of that basic equipment 
in economic understandings and skills needed by the 
citizen for intelligent and responsible participation in 
the everyday activities of a modern economy.’’ 


Suggested Methods 


There are many good methods for teaching basic busi- 
ness. Activity is the most widely-used method: activi- 
ties of reading, writing, speaking, seeing, listening, 
thinking, collecting, and investigating. Since pupils 
learn in different ways, a variety of activities is most 
desirable. 

Descriptive of the above types of activities are these: 
pupils are reading current magazines which contain in- 
formation on consumer buying, government, taxes, busi- 
ness, and other types of information suitable to basic 
business education. They are writing letters for pam- 
phlets 7 other materials. They are speaking to their 
class on current business news found in the loca? 
newspaper. 

Basic business pupils are seeing a new film, such as 
‘‘The Most for Your Money,’’ (4) listening to a class- 
mate tell about his visit to an automobile show, or think- 
ing why doesn’t my dad tell me more about the family 
finances. Shouldn’t he? 

Others are collecting advertisements for the bulletin 


board to help study the appeals used by advertisers; or . 
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investigating the cost of goods and services in the com- 
munity. 

Individual differences in pupils necessitate variety in 
teaching methods and in materials. The basic business 
teacher, with large classes and inadequate equipment, 
cannot do as much as he wishes; but, by capitalizing on 
individual interests and experiences, better learning can 
take place. 

Years ago, the textbook and workbook were the main 
materials and authoritative teaching was the rule instead 
of the exception. Business teachers were shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping teachers first and, per- 
haps, basic business teachers second. The drill method 
was predominant—a perfect copy in typewriting or a 
dozen fine outlines of the same shorthand phrase. As 
signing and hearing the pages was the rule. 

Perhaps tomorrow there will be the techniques of more 
problem-solving, more pupil-teacher planning. If the 
class feels after serious thinking and background read- 
ing that the problem of buying a secondhand ear at age 
sixteen is important; then, the class may be organized 
for such learning. A pretest, a division of activities 
among the pupils, appropriate materials, an evaluation: 
these are the portions of the problem that promote mean- 
ingful learning. 


Problems of the Future 


What are the problems in basic business education 
that need to be solved? 1) Better teachers of business 
education are needed. Schools of education and teachers 
colleges must broaden the preparation of prospective 
teachers by requiring content courses in economics, con- 
sumer education, introduction to business, and similar 
courses. Methods courses and student teaching in basic 
business will do much to improve instruction, as it does 
in other areas. 2) Basic business needs to be sold to 
school administrators, parents, and the businessmen of 
the community. In doing this, teachers themselves must 
be enthusiastic about basic business. They must believe 
that basic business is general education for all pupils in 
the high school. 3) More research is needed in the ad- 
vanced basic business courses. The traditional courses 
have had a long try-out period and have not met the 
challenges successfully. 4) Improvement is needed in 
the methods of teaching basic business to make it more 
functional. New evaluation instruments need to be de- 
vised, content broadened, and current problems stressed 
so that the area of basic business education becomes vital 
to every high school boy and girl. 
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HOW FBLA GOT ITS START 


By HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


DUCATORS have long since learned that some of 
E the most important educational experiences of young 
people come from activities that are sometimes called 
extracurricular. Studies have shown that there is a 
direct relationship between active participation in extra- 
curricular activities and later success in business, indus- 
try and politics. 

Employers have also been aware of the importance of 
broad experience over and beyond scheduled class work 
as they interview and hire young men and women for 
positions of responsibility. The experience of employers 
with those who have participated in clubs, class organ- 
izations, athletics, drama, debating, and the like has 
been most satisfactory. 

There is sufficient evidence that responsibility is such 
an important factor in considering applicants for jobs 
and promotions within an organization that schools are 
trying more than ever to develop this trait among young 
people. ‘‘Courses’’ in responsibility are not the solu- 
tion, however. There must be as much opportunity in 
schools for students to practice responsibility as there is 
for them to practice typewriting, arithmetic, or any 
other ability. 
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The awareness of the importance of opportunities for 
young people to develop responsibility led the contribu- 
tor to undertake the task of providing an organization 
for young adults who are preparing for business careers 
that would develop responsibility, leadership, and com- 
petency in business affairs. 

The task seemed impossible at the time. With over 
40,000 business teachers and almost 2,000,000 business 
students in the secondary schools and colleges of this 
country, it was difficult to set up a plan that would en- 
gage the enthusiasm of teachers and students alike. A 
number of leading teachers and administrative officials 
of schools in various states, however, especially in the 
South, saw the tremendous opportunities of helping 
young people achieve success in their business careers 
through a national organization with local and state 
chapters. 

Basic Principle 

One basic principle has been in operation from the 
organization of the first chapter; namely, the students 
must earn their own way: not look to government for 


subsidies, leadership, or sponsorship, as has been the 
ease with a number of national student organizations. 
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Early Years 


When. the idea of a national organization was con- 
ceived, a search was made for an appropriate name. It 
seemed desirable to set a high mark for each individual 
inducted into the chapter, hence the name ‘‘Future 
Business Leaders of America’’ was chosen for the or- 
ganization. Any student preparing for a career in busi- 
ness is eligible for membership in FBLA. 

The sponsoring body which developed plans for the 
organization of the Future Business Leaders of America 
was the National Council for Business Education. At 
that time the National Council was made up of elected 
delegates from the various state, regional, and national 
organizations of business teachers. At a meeting in De- 
cember, 1940, the Executive Board of the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education approved plans for the de- 
velopment and promotion of FBLA. 

The National Council announced that it was the hope 
that the many business education clubs would become 
the nucleus of the national organization. Following this 
announcement, many requests were received for infor- 
mation about the organization of chapters. 

The first years, beginning in 1941, were difficult be- 
cause of the impact of the war on all student activities. 
There were organizations of Victory Corps, paper drives, 
bond drives, blood banks, and the like that took most of 
the attention of teachers and pupils. A few chapters 
flourished, however, and teachers began to see the im- 
portance of a student organization that worked closely 
with business people of the community. Eighty chapters 
were chartered during the first five years. 

The University of Tennessee, under the vision and 
leadership of Dr. Benjamin Haynes, was the first of the 
universities to see the tremendous possibilities of a state- 
wide organization. Dr. Haynes, with the assistance of 
Wayne Hodges, a graduate student, began a campaign 
among the high schools of the state with the result that 
the first charter was granted on February 3, 1942, to 
the chapter in Johnson City High School, Johnson City, 
Tennessee. This was followed by a number of other high 
schools in the state. 


Early Sponsors 


The list of colleges and universities that agreed to assist 
in setting up state and local chapters of FBLA in 1940 
follows: 


State Institution 
Alabama Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jack- 
sonville 
Arkansas University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


Colorado Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley 

Connecticut University of Connecticut, Storrs 

Indiana Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 

Iowa Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Kansas Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 

Louisiana Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 

Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud 

Missouri Northeast State Teachers College, 
Kirksville 

New Jersey New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton 

North Carolina The Woman’s College, U.N.C., Greensboro 

Ohio Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green 

Oklahoma Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater 

Oregon Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Tennessee University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Texas North Texas State College, Denton 

Virginia Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 


West Virginia New River State College, Montgomery 
Wyoming University of Wyoming, Laramie 


In July, 1946, the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation and the Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association merged to form the 
United Business Education Association. Hollis Guy 
was appointed Executive Director of UBEA, with head- 
quarters in the NEA Center in Washington, D. C. It 
was decided that the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation should sponsor the Future Business Leaders of 


FBLA develops young adults for positions of leadership. Below, 
some FBLAers are shown in action (a) at the national convention 
and (b) at work on asschool-community project. 
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America as one of its major activities. The fact that the 
Executive Director of UBEA was able to give some time 
to the organization and make available information to 
those who inquired about organizing chapters, led to 
rapid development. Steady progress has been made in 
the chapter growth, program of service, and member- 
ship since 1946. During the past ten years the growth 
in number of chapters and student enrollment in FBLA 
has been remarkable. At the present time, there are 1585 
local chapters with more than 40,000 members. 

Along with these developments, various colleges and 
universities, two state supervisors of business education, 
and other groups gave impetus to the organization. 
Twenty-five states have found it desirable to form state 
chapters. The state chapter, under the sponsorship of 
an authorized committee, holds a yearly convention at 
which time these young future business leaders compete 
in activities such as the business spelling contest, public 
speakiug contest, contest for the most active chapter, 
the best report of chapter activities, and the unique 
chapter project. 

The Executive Committee of the United Business Ed- 
ueation Association at its meeting in St. Louis, Missouri, 
on July 3, 1950, authorized the FBLA Sponsors Com- 
mittee to hold a national convention of FBLA delegates 
from the various states. The first convention was held 
in Chicago in May, 1952. Over 300 delegates attended 
this first organizational meeting at which time national 
officers were elected and a national constitution adopted. 

To see these young people conduct a convention that 
any professional organization of long standing would be 
proud of was indeed a satisfying experience. They were 
serious, industrious, businesslike, and sincere. They con- 
ducted their campaigns for their favorite sons and 
daughters for national officers in a manner to make 
America proud of the kind of young people the schools 
and homes and churches are producing. Young people 
of this caliber are certainly the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America. . 

At the national convention, there is much friendly co- 
operative competition for awards.- Businessmen and 
business teachers serve as judges for the contests. The 
FBLA national contests are on the approved list issued 
by the National Contests and Activities Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
There are awards, usually portable typewriters, donated 
by the various typewriter companies, for the most out- 
standing young man from the high school chapters, 
ealled Mr. Future Business Leader; for the most out- 
standing young man from college chapters, called Mr. 
Future Business Executive; and for the most outstand- 
ing young women from college and high school chapters, 
called Miss Future Business Executive and Miss Future 
Business Leader, respectively. These awards, too, are 
made on the basis of criteria set up by the National 
Board of Trustees and include such things as appear- 
ance and poise, evidence of leadership ability, speaking 
ability, scholarship, and the ability to enter careers in 
business. 
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There are also awards for the chapter that has in- 
stalled the most chapters during the year, the chapter 
that has traveled the longest distance to the convention, 
the state that has the greatest number of members in 
attendance, the state chapter that has the best spelling 
team, and numerous other events, all of which call upon 
the ability of the young people to accept and carry out 
responsibilities. 


The Future 


The future of the organization depends upon the lead- 
ership exercised by the business teacher in the school. 
With the very large number of young people studying 
some phase of business education in our high schools 
and colleges, there should develop a most dynamic and 
effective organization of young people who are learning 
the ways of democracy. As those who have participated 
in the student activities of FBLA become established in 
their careers, more cooperation can be expected from 
business. 

As FBLA continues to grow, more help will be needed. 
Business must be approached for a sizeable grant to set 
up a large scholarship fund that will make it possible 
for FBLA students to pursue advanced studies for busi- 
ness teaching or for executive positions. More consis- 
tent and wider publicity about FBLA will be needed 
for television, radio, and press. 

The history of FBLA is a history of great achieve- 
ments. The next years will undoubtedly be years of far 
greater achievement. If all business teachers work to- 
gether through a unified program of professional organ- 
izations, and if each of the regional as well as the state 
professional organizations will give the program its sup- 
port and guidance, one of the most important single 
developments in the history of education will have been 
accomplished for business education. 


1954: Bruce Woodring of Kentucky and Beverly Crew of 
Oklahoma were the first FBLA members to win the titles, ‘Mr. 
Future Business Leader” and “Miss Future Business Leader.” 
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ipa ’*S emphasis is on speed. Whether in boiling 
an egg or shaving off chin whiskers; traversing a 
highway or an upper skylane; completing a manufac- 
turing process or assembling a set of facts and figures, 
the recurring question of ‘‘How soon?’’ has taken on 
new depth of meaning. Today, manufacturers vie with 
one another to produce household and other equipment 
that will wash, dry, iron, bake, cook, clean, mend, heat, 
freeze, saw, and drill better—and faster. Always, there 
is especial emphasis on speed! What has affected the 
home and factory, therefore, has not left the office, the 
central hub of all business activity, untouched. 

For years, companies, both large and small, have at- 
tempted to meet their growing recordkeeping, book- 
keeping, accounting, communications, and reporting re- 
quirements by increasing the number of their office per- 
sonnel and, to varying degrees, improving methods. At 
the turn of the century, a mere 2 per cent of all em- 
ployees found work in office activity. By 1950, this had 
grown to 10 per cent. Clerical workers that year totaled 
6,016,000. By 1960, the demand for clerical office work- 
ers is expected to increase by well over 1,300,000 — 20 
per cent beyond the 1950 figure. The skilled categories, 
such as stenographers, typists, clerks, and office machine 
operators will be in short supply. 

Office administrators are faced, on the one hand, by 
personnel shortages which can well be expected to persist 
with varying degrees of acuteness through the many 
years ahead. They are faced, on the other hand, by the 
prospect of ever-increasing demands to be made upon 
the office of tomorrow in the face of the ever-widening 
magnitude, the ever-growing complexity, and the in- 
creasingly competitive industrial development that lies 
ahead. The consensus is that we have entered upon an 
era of long-term industrial growth that promises to ex- 
tend far into the future. The office of tomorrow must, 
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“Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, creeps in this petty pace... .’ 
no longer applies as it once did in the days of William Shakespeare. 


TOMORROW'S OFFICE 


By T. W. KLING 


therefore, be particularly well-geared and effectively 
equipped to meet this challenge if it is to conduct its 
manifold functions with the speed, accuracy and all 
‘round efficiency required of it. 


Changes Expected 


Office activity, as it is known today, may be expected, 
with the passing of the years, to undergo some very 
sizable evolutionary refinement in methods and proc- 
esses. Various kinds of automatic high-speed electric 
and electronic equipment will doubtless replace many 
forms of today’s relatively slow, arduous, and plodding 
clerical effort—just as the electric motor and steam tur- 
bine have already replaced human brawn and drudgery 
in various factory operations. A point of significance 
to note here is that as the advent of mechanization in 
factories did not replace employees, but rather made 
their efforts more effective and meaningful, so too, it is 
to be expected that the office of tomorrow will not be 
devoid of a continuing need for clerical skill. It will 
still be necessary to animate the mechanical and elec- 
tronic robots with basic information. The accumulating 
and fundamental processing of much of this ‘‘raw ma- 
terial information’’ will depend to a significant degree 
upon clerical effort. There will always be certain prob- 
lems, too, to be solved most economically by longhand 
and desk calculator methods. The ‘‘automatie office’’ 
will, therefore, exist perhaps more in theory than in 
practice, since human effort and skill of varying levels 
will still be required. 

It may be conjectured that the wonders of science and 
engineering know-how will lead to the development of 
new kinds of electrical equipment and electronic devices 
that will wholly revolutionize through mechanization, 
recordkeeping, bookkeeping, accounting, reporting, com- 
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munications, and the host of other office functions to a 
degree even exceeding present day expectations. 

It is by no means the intention of the contributor to 
attempt to ‘‘picturize’’ with great detail the various 
kinds of office jobs as they may (or may not) exist in 
the future. To do so would be highly speculative and 
most certainly controversial. Some candid observa- 
tions can be made, however, with reasonable assurance 
of their happening. 

The work of the office accountant which today is han- 
dled with varying degrees of manual effort, will, most 
certainly, in the future become largely an automatic 
process. The office accountant will become, in effect, the 
control technician of the electrical and electronic equip- 
ment involved. 

Today, there are many kinds of accounting machine 
operators engaged in operating posting, accounting, 
bookkeeping, adding, and calculating machines in the 
process of fulfilling the various accounting functions re- 
quired by business. Much of this work has entailed 
long periods of careful training and the attainment of 
a high degree of skill. With the development of new 
kinds of highly integrated electronic equipment and 
electrical machinery, and the further development of 
eash registers and typewriters adapted to process tapes, 
the work of the accounting machine operator will recede 
in prominence as the newer equipment designed to auto- 
matically pick and process data at its source gains in 
wide utilization. This complete change will not occur 
overnight ; instead, it will be a gradual metamorphosis 
over the years with the larger corporations in most cases 
pioneering the new technology. 

Mechanization will take out of accounting work much, 
if not all, of the drudgery that exists today. The work 
of the office auditor will likewise. experience simplifica- 
tion, greater speed, and the achievement of virtually un- 
erring accuracy. 

The work of the file clerk is also expected to undergo 
great change. This change is described by R. Hunt 
Brown, President of Automation Consultants Incorpo- 
rated, as follows: ‘‘ While there will be some requirement 
for file clerks in offices, such duties will largely be as- 
sumed by electronics. At present it is necessary to file 
correspondence, but suppose in the future a new cor- 
respondence method is evolved, so that most companies 
will have automatic typewriters. An executive will dic- 
tate or write a letter by longhand. The stenographer 
must still transcribe it into machine language, and she 
does this on the automatic typewriter which produces 
a typed copy and a five-channel punched paper tape. 
The typed copy is used for checking and temporary 
record (it is a by-product of the transcription process 
and the paper tape is the permanent record). The paper 
tape is then run through a printing telegraph machine 
for instant transmission to the destination office. Most 
large companies already rent telegraph transmitters 
and receivers from the Bell System (called TWX Serv- 
ice). Connections are made by dialing as in the case of 
telephone calls. The message then appears automatical- 
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ly in printed form at the distant office, as a temporary 
record. After the correspondence file is completed, the 
printed pages are destroyed and the paper tape is kept 
for file storage. If information is wanted from this file, 
it or the entire file could be automatically reconstructed 
in printed form.’’ Some things, of course, will still have 
to be filed as they are today: bound records, manuals, 
and other published materials. 

There will always be a need for stenographers and 
secretaries in the offices of the future for transcribing 
on paper or tape the verbally expressed thoughts of their 
superiors. It is doubtful that electronic or other ma- 
chine equipment will ever be capable of interpreting the 
human voice as does the human mind. Stenographers 
and secretaries are, therefore, here to stay. 

Only larger organizations will be wholly self-sufficient 
regarding the extent and variety of electronic equipment 
and automatic machines needed to operate their offices 
effectively. Smaller organizations, unable to afford the 
costly mechanical and electronic equipment, will perhaps 
depend in whole or in part on outside service centers 
especially formed to provide for this technical need. In 
some eases, the source information to be processed will 
be delivered automatically to the centers. In other cases, 
the companies will simply relay their information by 
radio or wire to their particular service centers whose 
equipment will automatically pick up the information 
and process it. 


Office Staff Specialists 


It is expected that there will be a heavy increase in 
the number and quality of office staff specialists. These 
men will devote their abilities to the discovery of new 
and better ways to overcome the increasing complexities 
of expanding office work. Through their efforts and skill, 
wider and more encompassing utilization of mechani- 
eal and electrical methods will be achieved for stream- 
lining office operations. Specialists will develop new 
ideas in office layout and design, beamed particularly 
toward increasing all-around office speed and efficiency. 
Added emphasis will be placed on the external and in- 
ternal appearances of offices and on entire office build- 
ings for attracting quality workers and improving com- 
munity relations. Colors of walls, furniture, recreational 
facilities, and, of course, office equipment of all kinds 
will be given every consideration. Air conditioning will 
no longer be viewed as an office luxury but will be con- 
sidered a standard office requirement everywhere. 

Despite the continuing efforts of business to attract 
and retain well-qualified office workers, there will per- 
haps always exist some shortage of this type of company 
personnel. Although this may become less of a problem 
in time, it will never be wholly overcome. Electronics and 
automatic mechanization will certainly slow down the 
demand for ever-increasing numbers of office clerical 
workers. This, however, will be counterbalanced to a 
large degree by the continuing need for well-staffed 
offices to handle the growing work loads to be placed 
upon them as industry continues to expand. 
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No segment of education can live in a vacuum: optimum development 


and improvement are impossible without cooperation. 


By ELVIN S. EYSTER 


BUSINESS EDUCATION RELATIONSHIPS 
DEMAND COOPERATION 


AX ONE ASPECT of education cannot live unto 
itself alone any more than any one man can do so. 
No one discipline stands alone without interrelationships 
with other disciplines. A distinguishing characteristic 
of a truly educated man is that he has at least some 
appreciation for and some comprehension of all the 
major disciplines; although he is master of only one 
phase of one of them. This idea further attests to the 
presence of interrelationships among all known branches 
of knowledge. The presence, therefore, of these rela- 
tionships makes cooperation imperative between men 
who are primarily interested in one of the major disci- 
plines and men who are primarily interested in other 
major disciplines. Open-mindedness, willingness to learn 
about other areas of knowledge, freedom from academic 
prejudice, willingness to recognize the contribution of 
other disciplines to the development of civilization: 
these are among the characteristics of educated men who 
have a spirit of cooperativeness. 

No field of education can ignore the segments of soci- 
ety or the institutions it is designed to serve. Engineer- 
ing education must be alert to the needs for design and 
construction ; medicine to the needs of people for health 
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service and medical care; and business education to the 
needs of business. 

The relationships between business education and 
other major branches of knowledge make cooperation 
with them not only an obligation but also a requisite for 
its own progress and further development. Business 
educators, being specialists in a discipline that is a well- 
defined though relatively small segment of the whole 
realm of knowledge, are in a strategie position to offer 
cooperation. They must, however, be constantly alert to 
the opportunities for and the possible channels of co- 
operation. 

In education, there are two distinct fields of opportu- 
nity for cooperation open to business educators. One lies 
in relationships between the subject matter of business 
education and the subject matter of other disciplines. 
In short, the teaching situation offers opportunity for 
cooperation with other aspects of education. The other, 
of equally as great importance as the first, is found in the 
potential relationships between business education on the 
one hand and professional associations, agencies, and 
foundations on the other. 

Outside of education, the interrelationships between 
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business education as a branch of knowledge and busi- 
ness as a productive institution also open possibilities 
for cooperation that potentially may result in the fur- 
ther development of the educational discipline in such 
manner that business as an institution may be served 
better. 

There is practically no area of knowledge—no subject 
matter field—that does not have some relationship to 
business education. Several areas, such as the communi- 
cation arts and mathematics, are foundational for the 
study of business. Others contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the study of business education in other ways. 
Study of business is enhanced by a knowledge of the 
arts, sciences, and humanities. But the relationships 
between business education and other subject-matter 
fields are not unilateral. Knowledge and understanding 
of business and its relationship to every individual is 
a definite part of the general education of every person. 
A general education program that does not afford every 
student that opportunity is not complete. 

Cooperation among educators in subject-matter areas 
involves first a recognition of the potentialities of the 
relationship and second a willingness to expend the 
effort that is required to develop those potentialities. 
Prejudices that presently exist tend to disappear as the 
potentialities of the relationships are explored. It is 
found that educators in other subject-matter areas are 
also sincere in the belief that their subject field is of 
tremendous importance in education. The way is opened 
for cooperation when the objectives as well as the prob- 
lems in two subject-matter areas are explored jointly. 

Business educators can make a significant contribution 
to education by initiating contacts with educators in 
other subject-matter areas for the purpose of developing 
jointly the potentialities that are inherent in the rela- 
tionships among the fields. 


Relationship with Associations 

The several professional associations in business edu- 
eation, such as the United Business Education Associa- 
tion, have made significant contributions not only to the 
development of business education but also to education 
in general. Perhaps it would be appropriate for the 
leaders of professional associations in business education 
to study anew the potentialities that their associations 
may have in making greater and more significant contri- 
butions to aspects of education other than business edu- 
eation. To realize such potentialities will enhance the 
professional stature of the currently existing profes- 
sional business education associations. To realize these 
potentialities will require cooperation with other educa- 
tional agencies. 

Professional education associations come into existence 
to meet certain felt needs. Those needs in many in- 
stances have been concerned with broad aspects of edu- 
eation, such as administration, supervision, guidance, 
teacher education, and curriculum. Each of these 
aspects of education involving policies, practices, and 
procedures affect all of the subject matter and special 
fields of education. The problems and considerations of 
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-the professional educational associations are indeed also 
among the most important problems of the subject- 
matter fields. Cooperation of a special area such as 
business education with these associations and agencies 
would seem to be not only logical but imperative. Yet, a 
casual observation would indicate a degree of passive- 
ness and lethargy on the part of educators in the special 
areas. Perhaps their interest is so keenly focused on the 
immediate problems confronting the subject-matter 
area that their vision of the far-reaching fundamental 
problems is limited. 

Business educators have taken significant steps toward 
cooperating with other professional associations and 
agencies. For several years, business education repre- 
sentatives, through membership if not by direct appoint- 
ment in such an association as the United Business Edu- 
cation Association, have participated in the activities 
and program of the Joint Council on Economie Eduea- 
tion and some of its subcommittees. Close relationship 
has been maintained with the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. Committees named jointly 
by several of the business education professional asso- 
ciations have represented business education in the 
organization and services of the U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion. 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education is devoted to study, further development, and 
refinement of current problems of teacher education. 
Business education as a special subject area is concerned 
with every aspect of every problem posed by the Ameri- 
ean Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. The 
meeting of the National Association for Business Teacher 
Education (formerly NABTTI) concurrently with the 
meeting of AACTE is highly commendable. Business 
education should encourage AACTE to consider in some 
of its sessions the problems concerning teacher educa- 
tion in the special fields. Although cooperative under- 
takings of this nature develop slowly, the potential good 
that may be accomplished is unlimited. 

For several years, NABTE has named representatives 
who have served as members of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Collegiate Problems in Teacher Education. 
This committee is independent, not being affiliated with 
AACTE or any other group. Its function is to study 
the problems of teacher education in special areas. 
Notable among the problems studied is the design and 
criteria for accreditation of teacher education programs. 
Participation of business education representatives on 
the Coordinating Committee has given business educa- 
tion an opportunity to express preferences and points 
of view pertaining to the accreditation of business 
teacher education programs. The Council on Accredita- 
tion in Teacher Education, which now is the sole ac- 
erediting agency in teacher education, is seriously con- 
sidering the problems pertaining to business teacher 
education in the revision of its standards and guides for 
the evaluation of a teacher education program. 

Because these efforts in cooperating with other pro- 
fessional education associations and agencies are done 
quietly and without fanfare they may pass almost un- 
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noticed by business educators in general. But they are 
important contacts. Cooperation with these associations 
and agencies should not only be continued but extended. 
Possible avenues of cooperation should be explored with 
such groups as American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, and Educational Policies Commission. 
The outcomes of cooperation with other professional 
education associations and agencies will be highly sig- 
nificant in the years to come. Many of the pertinent 
problems in business education are those that can be 
studied and solved only through close cooperation with 
other professional associations, agencies, and founda- 
tions. The importance of cooperation at this level must 
not be overlooked. 


Relationship with Business 


Business has both a direct and an indirect interest in 
business education. The source of most of the office and 
management personnel is the business education depart- 
ments of secondary schools, business schools, and col- 
leges. The relationship between job preparatory business 
education on one hand and job specifications and job 
standards on the other hand makes cooperation between 
schools and business firms mandatory. Unfortunately, 
the cooperation has never attained either the breadth or 
the depth that would result in outcomes of greatest 
mutual benefit. Both business and schools have seem- 
ingly been too busy to devote the time to cooperative 
effort. The fact that cooperative training programs have 
ranged from moderately to highly successful should be a 
stimulus to extending cooperative effort to the solving 
of other problems with which both schools and business 
firms are concerned. 

Although business firms are zealous in their demand 
for raw and processed materials that meet their specifi- 
cations, they often have been reluctant to share with 
schools their problems pertaining to personnel, perform- 
ance standards, personality qualities, basic knowledges, 
and skills. Perhaps, it would be appropriate for profes- 
sional business education groups to initiate contacts with 
trade and business groups or associations for the purpose 
of exploring problems that might be solved or at least 
alleviated through cooperation. Both schools and _ busi- 
ness could well benefit from such cooperation. 

Indirectly, business is vitally concerned with the 
knowledge and understanding every person has about 
business and how business serves him. The better that 
people in general understand business, the better cus- 
tomers they are of business and the better supporters 
they are of the free enterprise system. Hence, business 
has a tremendous stake in that aspect of business educa- 
tion that is a significant part of the general education 
of every person. 

Many of the problems pertaining to economic and gen- 
eral business education can be solved only through co- 
operation of schools and business. These problems are of 
an educational nature. They differ widely from the 
problems of business firms; yet, the assistance and the 
support of business firms are essential to solving them. 
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It seems apparent, therefore, that business educators 
must propose the patterns for cooperation that should 
be tried. Not only may individual business teachers sug- 
gest ways and means of jointly tackling these problems; 
but, professional business education associations could 
well consider substituting a study of patterns of co- 
operation with business for some of the trivia with which 
they now busy themselves. 


ORIGIN OF THE PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
MOVEMENT 


On a wave of professional enthusiasm and determina- 
tion seldom equalled, the Buffalo Representative Assem- 
bly of the National Education Association in 1946, by | 
unanimous vote, created the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. The 
Chautauqua Conference, immediately preceding the 
Buffalo meeting, had exposed not only the extent but, 
more important, the root cause of existing tragie con- 
ditions in the teaching profession in the United States, 
conditions existing ostensibly as a result of the impact 
of World War II but actually as a result of conditions 
that had become chronic long before the war began... . 


The establishment of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards was in 
reality a symbol of something much deeper and more 
fundamental: the birth of an idea. . . . The same idea 
had long before been accepted and implemented in the 
professions of medicine, dentistry, journalism, forestry, 
and in other major occupations that had reached true 
professional status. The idea in teaching, however, was 
revolutionary; it is the idea that the rank and file of 
qualified practitioners engaged in a profession must de- 
termine and apply the professional standards that govern 
the selection, preparation, licensing, ethical conduct, and 
professional service of those who enter their field of 
employment. Otherwise there is no profession. 


From its inception, the Commission has sought to im- 
plement the charge given to it at its creation through 
co-operative processes. Although the Commission (and 
its cooperating organizations) is the one national body 
given the specific assignment by the profession of spear- 
heading efforts to bring about the adoption of acceptable 
standards, it is not intended to imply that the work in 
this area of professional endeavor is the exclusive prov- 
ince of NCTEPS or, indeed, that the great progress 
which has been achieved is to be attributed to the Com- 
mission. The fact is that many organizations have been 
working over long periods of time to bring about better 
standards. These statements are intended only to point 
up the fact that the organized profession at long last 
has a national organization which, with its parallel state 
bodies, can serve as a focus of efforts by organizations 
and individuals to achieve standards at professional 
levels. 


The Commission has, of course, no powers other than 
those which arise from concert of opinions and actions 
among the rank and file of the teaching profession. 
The Commission’s first efforts, therefore, were to form an 
effective, co-operative partnership among the major seg- 
ments of the teaching profession—From Professional 
Problems of Teachers. 
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Micury has been the progress in economic development and 
power in America since the 1850’s. Business enterprise and 
the determination of freedom-loving people have been basic 
nutriments of this dynamic progress. 

By providing needed vocational training, business educators 
—from private tutors to graduate school professors — have 
made, and are making, their contributions to our economic 
growth. But only in recent years have business educators 
begun to give serious attention to the ideals for which we 
should strive in order to strengthen our way of life as well as 
guide our destiny. No longer can we consider business educa- 
tion primarily as preparation for en occupational pursuit. We 
must in addition be genuinely concerned with those social and 
economic attitudes and learnings which will help prepare 
young people to be better citizens and to work ceaselessly for 
the improvement of our democratic-economic system. 

May business teachers in the future dedicate themselves 
more forcefully and extensively to social, scientific, and hu- 
manitarian goals that will build for a better world for all 
mankind. 

—S. JosepH DEBruM, President, 1938-39. 


CERTAINLY no work could be more interesting, more chal- 
lenging, or more satisfying than working with people. And I 
can not imagine a more satisfying group of people with whom 
to work than business students and business teachers. Fortu- 
nately, our students live in a world of reality. They study 
business subjects because they want to and for good reasons. 
And they appreciate the work of their teachers. 

Could this have something to do with the fine esprit de corps 
which exists among business teachers throughout the nation? 
I often wonder whether any other group of teachers gets as 
much real satisfaction as do business teachers out of their 
achievements, their research work, their professional meetings 
and conventions. And I’m sure no other group could possibly 
be more genuinely “human” and friendly than are business 


. teachers. 


Yet business education still is in its “early youth”—although 
already a highly respected profession. The next hundred years 
surely will include a most successful maturity! 

Yes — I’m glad I’m a business teacher. 

—Luoyp V. President, 1953-54. 
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‘Business Edu- 
ssociation ... 


F man who are not too old to remember the 
years when edtca#@@mmor business was struggling for profes- 
sional recognition in the curricula of the high schools and col- 
leges of this country. Although small groups of business 
teachers banded together into numerous small professional 
groups, their objectives were so localized that influence upon 
the profession nationally was negligible. Some attempts were 
made to pull these groups together through unifying organiza- 
tions such as the National Council for Business Education, but 
not very successfully. 

Years of planning and study, however, by those who be- 
lieved that the prestige of business education, and the service 
it was capable of rendering to youth, were dependent upon a 
strong national professional organization culminated in 1946 
with the creation of the United Business Education Associa- 
tion. 

Since its creation, hard work has gone into the molding of 
this organization. Business teachers should look with pride 
upon the progress that it has made and the prestige it has 
brought to the profession of business education. Continued 
and effective leadership, so necessary for business education, 
depends upon the moral and financial support of all business 


teachers. 
—Crci. Puckett, President, 1942-43 and 1948-49. 


Tuis is a business and industrial age. During the past 100 
years, the economy of the United States has moved rather 
dynamically from an agricultural and handicraft economy to 
a technological business and industrial economy. Along with 
these economic changes have come forces that have tried to 
destroy the foundations of the basic institutions, which have 
meant so much to our changing economy, such as the home, 
the church, the schools, government, labor, business, and in- 
dustry. These basic institutions must not be destroyed; they 
must stand. 

Education must adapt itself to these economic changes, but, 
at the same time, it must accept its responsibility to train 
youth so that they will believe in the American way of life. 
Education must meet the needs of American youth. It is diffi- 
cult to determine those needs: nevertheless, those needs are 
present. Youth needs to be economically secure; business edu- 
cation must meet vocational needs. Youth needs to be spiritu- 
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ally secure; business education must emphasize that profits 
can be made by men of integrity. Business education accepts 
these aims. 

Business education, if it is to be truly a profession, must 
unite its forces back of accepted objectives to meet the needs 
of American youth. Understanding among members of the 
profession is the need of the hour. Proper channels of com- 
munication can do much to bring about that understanding. I 
believe that those channels are going to be found. 

—VerRNAL H. CARMICHAEL, President, 1940-41. 


BUSINEss education is an essential part of education for living 
for all people. This is true no matter what their work or 
station in life may be. Everyone must rely upon services of 
business in making daily business transactions in the purchas- 
ing and selling of goods and services. 

Business is far-reaching—in fact, so far-reaching that every- 
one is involved in business in some way every day. There are 
more people directly or indirectly involved in business than 
any other area of livelihood. 

In the United States, a business miracle has taken place in 
the last 175 years. In no place on earth is a standard of living 
so high; nor, is there any place where the freedom of enter- 
prise and the profit system has had the opportunity to prove 
that it really works for the benefit of the people it serves. 

The fact that there are more telephones, radios, automobiles, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, bathrooms, and most all of the 
other modern conveniences that make life fuller and more 
enjoyable should be some proof that our free enterprise system 
has something that is good. Now is the time for us to teach, 
in a positive and forward manner, every boy and girl that our 
business system is good and does operate for the benefit of 


the masses. 
—E. C. President, 1955-56. 


MY FAITH IN THE FUTURE 
OF OUR PROFESSION 


I believe in effective organization in business education; for 
without it, professional status remains a dream. 

I believe that effective organization results when teachers, 
generally, exercise creative initiative to establish them- 
selves in mutually fulfilling relationships to their fellow 
teachers. To bring this about we must search for new 
truths in business education and cooperate with others 
in the dissemination and application of such information. 

I believe that the leaders in business education are striving 
for and achieving effective organization and professional 
status. 

I believe, further, that we have an obligation to think 
eritically and independently and to give our students 
opportunities to do likewise. 

I believe that we have an obligation to widen the range of 
our appreciations. Beyond the essential recognition of 
the professional contributions of our colleagues, I would 
include insight into the experiences which have helped us 
grow, admission of our own limitations, an active grati- 
tude for the general goodness of man and for those who 
understand us even when we are apparently not under- 
standable, and lastly, an awareness of all the many kinds 
of expertness that make modern life so comfortable and 
rewarding. 

Finally, I believe enthusiastically in my chosen field — busi- 
ness education — because of its worth-while contribution 
to general as well as vocational education, because of its 
success in adapting instruction to needs of the times, 
and because of its responsible and inspiring leadership. 

— ErRwIN M. KEITHLEY, President, 1944-1946. 
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THE thousands of competent young workers who take their 
places in the business world each year are living testimony to 
the accomplishments of business teachers past and present. 
So my wish for the future concerns the general rather than 
the vocational aspects of business education. Regardless of 
any student’s future production activities he is ill-equipped 
for life in an economic society unless he has some understand- 
ing of how our business system operates. Buying, taxes, in- 
surance, credit, and money management become the facts of 
life for everyone sooner or later. Any business education pro- 
gram that is not organized to bear directly on helping young 
people with these problems is doing only half the job of which 
it is capable. The basic business subjects can provide the 
balance now lacking in some schools. My faith in the future 
is based on the belief that by giving these subjects the ém- 
phasis they deserve, we shall be able to attain as high a level 
in the general business education of tomorrow’s citizens as 
we have now reached in the vocational business education 
subjects. 

—Ray G. Price, President, 1951-52. 


BUSINESS education as a new science and a recognized art in 
the past century has met, through its students and teachers, 
the needs of constantly expanding business: its main raison 
etre. 

Business teachers have established goals and standards for 
the work of their students and, as these standards are definite, 
they satisfy students as well as employers. Through attain- 
ment of definite standards, aims, and goals, business education 
has created a universal pride on the part of teachers and 
students. No other programs of studies have approached such 
clarity of purpose and such concreteness of goals. 

Through the efforts of business educators in the classroom, 
through contacts with business, through the untiring work of 
many individuals to formulate and promote business organiza- 
tions, our field has become highly respected, increasingly pur- 
sued, and internationally dignified. 

Business educators appreciate the place their profession 
holds in the community, the influence it carries in business, 
and the stamina and success it has brought to numerous 
persons interested in the welfare of business. This enthusiasm 
is sure to gather momentum as the years come and go. 

—Frances Dous Nortu, President, 1939-40. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION is simply one area in the total educa- 
tional program. Like most other phases of education, business 
education begins in the home and in the elementary school. The 
store unit, so commonly used in the early elementary grades, 
illustrates the point. 

When business education appears at the high school level, 
it is easily identified with such subject titles as bookkeeping, 
shorthand, typewriting, general business, selling, and the like. 
Nevertheless, there is much to be said for the position that 
good business education should be thought of in terms of a 
set of objectives and a function of the school program as a 
whole, and not in terms of traditionally listed subjects. Some- 
times these objectives are described in terms of basic or gen- 
eral business education and technical or specific business edu- 
cation. When the instructional content is conceived in terms 
of business skills and techniques, business knowledges and 
facts, business understandings, business attitudes, business 
appreciations, and business ideals, it is apparent that business 
education is good, is valuable, is necessary. Further, it is safe 
to observe that business education has a great future as an 
integrated part of the total educational program. 

—Epwin A. Swanson, President, 1950-51. 
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By Presidents and Chairmen of UBEA Regional 


Associations . . . 

Topay’s business teacher is proud of his profession. He knows 
that business education’s contribution to the preparation of 
youth is direct. Business education provides competencies 
needed for the business responsibilities the student may as- 
sume. Business education combined with an ample amount of 
general education provides a strong foundation for adult life. 

No one ean take part in the normal life of today without 
some knowledge of and participation in business. Business 
education is a vital phase of education which adults under- 
stand and appreciate. Young people recognize and value its 
importance in their preparation for life’s activities. Business 
education is the liaison between the classroom and the business 
world; it ties together the present and the future. 

The business teacher has achieved a unique position within 
the past century. He is in education and he is in business. 
His assignment is stimulating for the materials with which he 
works are ever changing. The business teacher of today is 
proud of his achievements. He is challenged and inspired by 
the opportunities for the future. 

—Dororny L. Travis, President, Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association, a Region of UBEA. 


THERE is an exciting untold story back of the growth of 
business education in the past one hundred years concerning 
the forces that shaped the current program. From the appren- 
ticeship period of business education in colonial times to the 
highly developed program of business education today, two 
major forces have been influential. One force has been self- 
interest on the part of both the students and the business 
people. The students have unerringly pursued the skills and 
knowledges that would enable them to become personally 
successful in business life. The business people have thus 
naturally been concerned with personal profit to themselves. 
Another force, however, has operated parallel to the first, 
and that is recognition of the necessity for civic and economic 
service by both the students and business people to their com- 
munity. Young people have increasingly prepared themselves 
for civie leadership in business; and businessmen themselves 
have sought to render improved civic service to the community. 
Whatever else has taken place, these two driving forces have 
spurred progress in business education. 
—Harry Hurray, President, Southern Business 
Edueation Association, a Region of UBEA 


Fair in the triumph of right in human society received its 
impetus very largely from the fact that nearly two thousand 
years ago a handful of men in Judea, when the whole world 
was still barbarous beyond conception, dared to believe that a 
different sort of world was possible — one in which truth and 
love and justice should reign. 

We are enlisted in a great cause. We seek to perpetuate 
democratic institutions by educating, each new generation to 
know, among other things, that one supreme condition of 
mental and moral progress is within the power of man himself 
to secure. That is, perfect liberty of thought and discussion. 
The establishment of liberty may be considered one of the 
most valuable achievements of modern civilization. 

We, as business educators, in our second century of prog- 
ress are ready to assume the place of leadership which our 
profession must take, and we have faith in the response which 
the members will give to support a program of using our 
liberty, seeking wisdom, and getting understanding. 

—JrssE R. Buack, President, Western Business 
Edueation Association, a Region of UBEA 


THE ethics of our profession could be stated simply as doing 
what you know is right. If every one did this, we would re- 
ceive more respect and acceptance as a profession. Unfortu- 
nately, most groups are judged by what a few do. The actions 
of a minority brand the group. Codes of ethics and laws are 
made for those who do not do what is right. 

The major areas of ethical responsibility of the business 
teachers are these: (1) responsibility to the student; (2) re- 
sponsibility to the parent; (3) responsibility to the public; 
(4) responsibility to the profession; and (5) responsibility to 
business. 

Teachers can strengthen their profession by strict adherence 
to a code of ethies involving those five responsibilities. 

In this NEA Centennial year, education and business educa- 


-tion have come a long way. We have grown in stature as a 


profession. The future is full of promise for continued growth. 
Chairman, Central Region of UBEA. 


THE sincere business teacher who is endeavoring to improve 
his own teaching expands his thinking and tries new ways of 
doing things. Some are successful and satisfying; others are 
not. If they are successful, business education is moved ahead 
in. that single classroom. 

If the teacher shares his experiences with his colleagues, 
the extent of the success can be expanded. As several teachers 
in the same school try better ways, that single school moves 
forward. 

The sharing of new and better ways of teaching must be 
done on more than a local basis if business education in the 
nation is to move forward. Strong and active state organiza- 
tions can help move business education ahead statewise. Re- 
gional organizations can help move business education forward 
on a regional basis. And a strong national organization could 
knit all of the business teachers together for sharing ideas, 
opinions, and improvements on a national basis. 

The suecess of a national forward movement in business 
education does, therefore, center logically upon a strong na- 
tional organization which both supports and serves as an out- 
let for the local, state, and regional business teachers of the 
nation to speak. 

—Lewis D. Boynton, Chairman, Eastern Region of UBEA. 


By Presidents of UBEA Divisions . . . 


BUSINEss education has met the challenge of the last century 
in helping to make possible the tremendous growth of our 
economy. It has pointed the way for scientific discoveries to 
be combined with our abundant natural resources and our 
unbounded faith in the American way of life to give us the 
greatest degree of material prosperity any country has ever 
known. Business education has brought about a great im- 
provement in the ethics of business, and a realization that 
genuine prosperity for business concerns cannot be had with- 
out consideration of the public in its role as consumer, voting 
citizen, and moral force. 

Today there is greater need for business education than 
ever. Business education must be even more concerned with 
major business problems, such as, a prosperity based upon 
near capacity of plant operations with its attendant danger, 
expansion in technical training for employees, the relationship 
between government and business, cost control, further cutting 
of red tape in communication and recording, securing greater 
efficiency in advertising and salesmanship, developing better 
relations between employer and employees, providing for 
greater economic understanding of the citizenry, and, above 
all, helping the country develop a moral strength that will 
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accept material abundance as a means to permit more atten- 


tion to spiritual values. 
—Lewis R. Tout, Immediate Past-President, NABTE. 


[N THE past century, business education experienced trial and 
controversy, acceptance, and recognition and honor. During 
this period, at one time or another, numerous justifications 
have been advocated for this enlarging area of specialization 
including, entirely or in part, vocational, personal-use, and 
cultural objectives. 

It is appropriate during this NEA Centennial to take in- 
ventory and profit from our heritage. Business education was 
originally justified as vocational preparation. Graduates 
earned their livelihood from skills and knowledges acquired 
in the business classroom and became successful office workers. 
The business education department was, and is, a credit to the 
community when it achieves its vocational objective. 

In recent decades, however, other objectives (supplemen- 
tary or wholly) have been promoted. General education values 
of business education head the list of these “other” objectives. 

In retrospect, let us not abandon the validated objectives 
that have contributed to the hard-earned recognition which 
business education now enjoys. In prospect, let us examine 
carefully the complexity of the newer goals established for 
business education. 

—Joun Rowe, President, National Association for 
Business Teacher Education, a Division of UBEA. 


BUSINESS education has made more progress during the past 
century than any other area of education toward the attain- 
ment of recognized objectives and in the constant re-evalua- 
tion of objectives in the light of changing social, educational, 
and business needs. On the secondary level, some of the evi- 
dences of progress may be identified in the form of (a) enor- 
mous growth in subject enrollments, (b) expanded curricular 
and subject offerings, (¢) provision of more nearly adequate 
equipment and classroom layouts, and (d) effective coopera- 
tion between business and business education. On the college 
level, a few of the manifestations of progress may be seen in 
(a) the reeognition of and provision for business teacher 
training on both the undergraduate and graduate levels, (b) 
the expansion and improvement of subject offerings and cur- 
riculums for the preparation of business teachers, (c) the 
leadership which collegiate business education has furnished 
for the entire field of business education, and (d) the inereas- 
ing quantity and quality of research, resulting in improved 
teaching methods and materials. 

When the next Centennial of Progress is celebrated, busi- 
ness education will have achieved even greater progress be- 
cause of the outstanding qualities of leadership, devotion, and 
educational preparation of the leaders in our field. 

—ParKeER President, Administrators Division of UBEA. 


BUSINESS education makes not one but two major contribu- 
tions to the education of youth and indirectly to the welfare of 
our society. It helps to equip thousands of young people for 
earning a remunerative and worthy livelihood, and in so doing 
also contributes to the productivity and efficiency of our econ- 
omy. It contributes to the competence of our youth for par- 
ticipation in the social, political, and economic life of our 
country as citizens and consumers. It is the largest area of 
special education in secondary schools and, in addition, it is 
an important area of education on the post high school level. 
It is a field to which we can be dedicated with a full measure 
of appreciation and faithful service. 
—Robsert E. SuAuGHTER, Immediate Past-President, 
U.S. Chapter of ISBE, a Division of UBEA 
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MY FAITH IN THE FUTURE 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


My faith in the future of business education may be expressed 
in these commandments, in that our business education program 
SHALL... 


Build character in the future business worker 

Understand its contributions to general education 

Serve the slow as well as the fast learner 

Inspire students to develop to their full potential 

Need never be satisfied with its current program 

Emphasize high ethical conduct in business enterprise 
Satisfactorily bridge the gap between the school and business 
Supply competent personnel to the business firms in the community 


Encourage economic education for all pupils in the schools 
Develop more effective teaching methods and materials 
Use the business community as its laboratory 
Challenge the business teacher to continue to grow professionally 
Acknowledge its responsibility to share in the guidance program 
Train for high standards in the technical business skills 
Individualize instruction to meet needs of students 
Organize programs to‘provide opportunities for business practice 
Note and constantly evaluate its total program. 

—A.pert C. Fries, UBEA President, 1949-50. 


By Executive Officers of Some Cooperating Asso- 
ciations ... 


JHE HOPE for business education, as for all fields of teaching, 
rests ultimately upon the individual teacher. Instruction moves 
forward to the degree that each teacher increases his: special 
competencies, separates the significant from the trivial in his 
chosen area, instills in his students a yearning for life-long 
learning, and adjusts his instructional goals and methods to 
honest and critical appraisal of results. Most teachers strive 
to do these things. Some succeed more than others, but the 
total effect is one of continuous gain. Thus, “no man can 
know all truth, nor miss it utterly; but each in his way adds 
to the sum total of human knowledge—and from the whole 
there arises a certain grandeur.” As each of us deliberately 
plans, evaluates, and adjusts, education gains new life and 
uniqueness. With such effort there is great hope for the 
future. 
—Frank W. Husparp, Secretary-Treasurer, American 
Educational Research Association, NEA 
(Quotation based on Greek inscription on the National 
Academy of Science Building, Washington, D. C.) 


BUSINEss education has won for itself a permanent place in 
the curriculum of our high schools. School administrators in 
increasing numbers have seen the essential worth of providing 
a secondary education which would be terminal in character 
and occupational in slant. Thus, they have given business edu- 
cation a permanent berth. ' 

In these days when new knowledge is accumulating at a 
great rate and when new demands on “common learnings” 
both as to quantity and quality are being made, it is essential 
that both business educators and administrators continue to 
re-examine their offerings. The less important must be elimi- 
nated, and rigid priorities established for the various areas in 
the total program. Likewise, all instructional materials and 
content must be re-evaluated to the end that obsolescence is 
denied. 

—Finis E. ENGLEMAN, Executive Secretary, 
American Association of School Administrators. 
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AS THE National Education Association begins its second 
hundred years of existence, it is appropriate to examine the 


- probable developments in teacher education in the years ahead. 


The clearest implication of projected developments in soci- 
ety, which will result from technological advances, is the 
drastic increase in demand for professional personnel. For 
example, the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that by 
1965 there will be about 8 million professional people in our 
population, about one in ten of all workers, as contrasted with 
only 5.3 million reported in the 1950 census. In other words, 
nearly 3 million new professional people must be prepared in 
the next decade. This means that education — and, thus, 
teacher education— must henceforth operate at higher skill 
levels than ever before in our history. This principle, obvi- 
ously, will apply with especial force to business education. 
—T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary, National Commission 

on Teacher Edueation and Professional Standards, NEA 


MANY NOTICEABLE CHANGES have taken place in the curriculum 
of our schools during the 1857-1957 period. These changes 
have reflected the pressures, tensions, aspirations, and the needs 
of our society. Few educators have responded to the advances 
and pressures of our changing society more than those work- 
ing in the area of business education. The realistic approach 
to learning which has been widely accepted in the education 
field is witnessed to large extent in business education classes. 
We have seen in this area a change from the strictly vocational 
approach to the teaching of business education subjects to 
varying approaches in which are recognized the needs of all 
for general business understandings to live adequately in to- 
day’s complex world. As technological and sociological ad- 
vances are made, it is quite apparent that the offerings of 
business education must be made available to more and more 
of the country’s youth. 
—Ropnery TILLMAN, Executive Secretary, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 


LEADERSHIP is a necessity in any profession. In business edu- 
cation, as in other professions, we tend to look to certain 
groups or certain individuals for leadership. The leadership 
role that individuals and certain groups such as NEA, UBEA, 
DPE, and others have demonstrated has been noteworthy. A 
potential for leadership, however, exists in every business 
teacher. Such leadership is a responsibility and a challenge. 
As we face economic changes, office automation, increased 
enrollments, and new educational challenges and problems, we 
may well be proud of our past achievements. We must, how- 


‘PEOPLE 


ever, be critical of our present efforts and above all dynamie 
in our planning for the future. 
—Cunar.es B. Hicks, Executive Secretary, Delta Pi Epsilon. 


WHEN WE examine the education program that has been 
developed for youth during the last century, we note that 
many areas of learning have been included which afford a 
happier and fuller life for all in our complex world of today. 

One of these areas is business education, which has become 
an integral part of the total learning program for youth. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
has recognized the necessity and importance of business educa- 
tion when it set up the “Ten Imperative Needs of Youth.” 
Although elements of business education are included in 
nearly all ten imperative needs, one encompasses a large area 
of business education. It is found in “Planning for American 
Youth,” published by the National Association of Seeondary- 
School Principals, Washington, D. C., and is, “All youth need 
to know how to purchase and use goods and services intelli- 
gently, understanding both the values received by the con- 
sumer and the economic consequences of their acts.” 

—Pavt E. Eicker, Executive Secretary, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


WE HAVE experienced many changes in business methods over 
the past several years. The most recent change has been in the 
field of electronic data processing. Much greater efforts need 
to be put forth in the educational field, if we are to take ad- 
vantage, as they become available, of the powerful tools of 
electronic data processing. The supply of qualified personnel 
for this type of work is limited. 

The large task of upgrading our youth in fundamental 
knowledge and culture is the historic mission of the schools 
and universities. They have a definite obligation, however, in 
the conduct of research in the new area of automation and its 
utilization. It is the duty of the businessman to encourage the 
universities in this role in every way possible. 

Automation offers a great challenge to all research and 
education. It is a basic development in our technology. Its 
utilization will require the utmost in broad cooperation, human 
understanding, and the closest cooperation between business 
and education. This will mean a better prepared youth of 
tomorrow. 

—F.Loyp Guituot, President, 
National Office Management Association. 


By the President of the National Education 
Association . . . 


America is what she is in large part for what her communities 
are—for what the schools in those communities are—for what the 
teachers in those schools are—and for what support the people 
in those communities give their teachers and their schools. The 
NEA can celebrate only because of you out there in communities. 
That is why the NEA’s greatest strength is in local education as- 
sociations. It is the banding together of 6,000 local education 
associations in support of the universal education ideal, for which 
NEA is the unifying nation-wide symbol, that gives strength to 
that ideal. And it is this strength, given in partnership with 
citizens generally, that makes schools a reality!—Martha Shull, 
President, National Education Association 


Left: The centennial symbol of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA. 
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By Editors and Publishers of Some Periodicals . . . 


THE TEACHING of business education is a high calling and all 
teachers in this area must believe in what they do. This belief 
should not take the form of self-satisfaction, however, to the 
extent that we convince ourselves that all problems have been 
solved. Business teachers everywhere must face the challenge 
-not only of becoming better teachers, but must accept the more 
general responsibility of being concerned about the total 
curriculum and many other problems in business education. 
Great progress has been made during the past century of busi- 
ness education effort; but if there is one great lesson 100 
years teaches us, it is to the effect that each year produces 
more students, more problems, and more opportunity to be of 
service. Every real teacher welcomes this growing challenge 
and faces the great future of business education with confi- 
dence. 
—J. Frank Dame, First Editor, 1947-1949, 
Business Education Forum. 


Dvrine future academic years, there should be a closer and 
more responsible participation of management and education 
in the training of the young people who are about to accept 
their responsibilities in this Age of Automation and Elee- 
tronics. 

It is evident that some of the companies are providing their 
own means of training prospective management people, which 
seems to duplicate some of the area in the field of liberal arts 
which rightfully should be the responsibility of the educators. 

In the field of business education, it is apparent that train- 
ing young men who can see the integrated company in its 
entirety, requires more and more emphasis on the human 
element. It should be noted, therefore, that the emphasis 
should be on creative thinking. It seems that the needs of 
management in this area must be made known, and supple- 
mentary training must be provided in the schools. There must 
be more exploratory conferences to bring these two fields 
together in this rapidly advancing era of automated business. 

—Dicxson Asu, Editor, 
The Office Executive. 


From the apprentice filling inkwells and pointing quills for 

bookkeepers to the graduate student working on a research 

problem in business or economics—this has been the stride of 
education for business. 

From performing a few simple business skills to gaining 
a comprehension of economic forces and assuming leadership 
in directing our economy—this has been the scope of education 
for business. 

Business education has gained professional stature by its 
untiring efforts to serve youth and adults by: 

1. Educating them to obtain satisfactory positions in busi- 
ness, from the clerical level to the management level; 

2. Educating them to make satisfactory adjustment to their 
economic environment, regardless of their vocational ob- 
jectives; 

3. Educating them to serve by analyzing and solving our eco- 
nomie problems, on local, state, and national levels. 

Business education, like business and other social forces, is 
dynamie. It looks to the future with eagerness in developing 
the type of professional personnel needed to educate youth 
and adults who will accept the challenge of creating an eco- 
nomic environment favorable to enriched living in America 
and the rest of the world. 

H. G. Editor, 
American Business Education. 


CENTENNIAL ISSUE 


MY experience with business education goes back to the days 
when I was a college major in that field. Looking back over 
the 25 years since—a quarter of that century which the NEA 
is celebrating—I can see much progress. Not the least of this 
progress has been the strengthening of the professional organi- 
zation through which business teachers work together. In the 
United Business Education Association, business teachers have 
an effective, forward-looking organization. 

We on the NEA Journat staff have many reasons to be 
grateful to the UBEA. Officers of this NEA department help 
us get for our JOURNAL articles on business education which 
represent the best thinking of leaders in this field. This en- 
ables us to interpret to teachers in other subject-matter areas 
what is going on in business education and why. 

Indirectly, our JoURNAL owes another debt to UBEA. The 
office workers on our staff are the products of business educa- 
tion courses over the country. Today they come to us from 
the schools better educated, more skilled, and more cooperative 
than was true even a few years ago. For this steady improve- 
ment, we give credit to the business teachers and to their pro- 
fessional organization which helps them raise standards for 
themselves and for their students. 

—Muivprep §. Fenner, Editor, 
NEA Journal. 


WHILE the status of business education in the office field is 
not so satisfactory as it should be, it has improved and devel- 
oped rapidly in the past few years from an almost non-existent 
stage. Adult office management courses in schools, colleges, 
and universities are now available in almost all sections of the 
country, although by no means enjoying a place on the stand- 
ard curriculum of most universities and colleges. With the 
tremendous emphasis today on technical and engineering train- 
ing, the play has been taken away from the office field and 
business education. 

The opportunity for well-trained office executives today is 
broad and with the growing importance of office and paper- 
work management in today’s economy, education: for office, 
administrative and management careers assumes more impor- 
tance than ever. Keep in mind the growing ratio of office 
workers to the rest of the gainfully employed labor force and 
the significance of proper training for office work becomes 
apparent. 

R. ScHuLnor, Editor, 
The Office. 


WE HAVE come a long way in business education since busi- 
ness subjects were introduced into our schools. The early pro- 
grams of business education emphasized the skills of penman- 
ship, typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping. Business edu- 
cation is now recognized as a contributor to both vocational 
education and general education. Within the field of voca- 
tional business education we now recognize a broader pur- 
pose. We are not just training skillful hands, but we are 
educating the mind to understand; we are not just training 
for a job, but we are educating and training for a vocation; 
we are not just training for the first clerical job in business, 
but we are educating and training for a more flexible future 
in a business vocation with a broad base for future oppor- 
tunities. 
—W. Harmon Witson, Editor, 
The Balance Sheet. 
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AS ONE who has spent his entire working life in business 
education, I am happy to join in commemorating this momen- 
tous occasion which marks the NEA’s Centennial Year. 

We are all educators before we are business educators. “A 
teacher,” as Henry Adams wrote, “affects eternity; he never 
knows where his influence stops.” 

Over the years business education has become a profession, 
marked by service to young people and to business. As our 
economy grows, so do the opportunities and responsibilities of 
business education grow. On every side there are evidences 
that teachers in the field of business education are meeting the 
' challenge of an expanding economy. There is a growing 
awareness of the importance of counseling and of utilizing the 
* outcome of valid research in business education. 

Motivating our daily work are our professional attitude and 
our vision to meet the challenges of today and tomorrow. 

What wide domain we all survey 
As day by day we pass this way— 
Domains of thought and word and deed 
Whenee visions come, where minds are freed. 
—CHARLES G. REIGNER, Editor, 
Rowe Budget. 


Firty years ago, I attended business college evenings to study 
stenography, the only subject offered. Through the steno- 
graphic route, I was employed by Office Appliances in 1907. 
Tax laws established in 1933 started an evolution in office 
procedures. The demand for record-keeping systems and 
equipment to operate them increased immediately. It is lively 
today. Personnel are trained in the use of typewriters, tele- 
type, duplicators, adding, caleulating, bookkeeping machines, 
electronic computers, dictating, and metered mail equipment. 
Persons adept at particular types of work are in demand at 
salaries in keeping with new conditions. Business education 
opens the door to wider opportunity for all who have the 
ambition to enter. 
—Joun A. Gitpert, Publisher, 
Office Appliances. 


BUSINEss education, as it is presently known, is much younger 
than the one hundred years being celebrated by the National 
Education Association; howeyer, it has earned a respected 
place in the school offerings of the country. 

In today’s educational programs, the future of business edu- 
cation is being determined. May there be wisdom and fore- 
sight in curriculum planning by all educators so that the full 
contribution which business education can make to all students, 
as well as to those interested in business as a career, may be 
fully enjoyed. 

—E.izasetH T. Van DerverEr, Editor, 
Journal of Business Education. 


[\ THIs, NEA’s Centennial Year, many educators are celebrat- 
ing the past. But business teachers must look to the future. 
Nothing looms larger in that future than the teacher shortage. 
We’ve come a long way, but we won’t go much farther unless 
we “plough back our dividends.” How? By encouraging out- 
standing students to become teachers, and by convincing busi- 
nessmen that they can’t demand more office workers without 
first demanding more business teachers. A teacher may view 
business education in terms of ideal goals, or in terms of his 
own workload; either way, he has a stake in teacher recruit- 
ment. 
—JameEs Boucer, Hditor, 
Business Education World. 


MY FAITH IN THE FUTURE 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


I believe that teaching is one of the high callings of life. 

I believe in the sacredness of every person whom it is my 
privilege to teach. 

I believe that the teaching function, anchored in depth and 
breadth of knowledge, is primarily to stimulate, guide, 
and evaluate the learning achievements of students. 

I believe that such learning accomplishments of students are 
ultimately to be sought in the growth of students in 
their mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities. 

I believe in the dual role of business education as a phase 
of general education and as a part of vocational educa- 
tion. 

I believe that since most citizens have a dual role of a 
general life career and of an occupational career, the 
two phases of general and vocational education represent 
a unity of a well-rounded education, the one supplement- 
ing and strengthening the other. 

I believe that business education of this nation, well-estab- 
lished in the century of 1857-1957, should continue to 
have a major responsibility and contribution in Ameri- 
ean education as the central and dynamic force in the 
continued realization of the great democratic ideals of 
our beloved country. 

—Pavt S. Lomax, UBEA President, 
1932-33 and 1952-53. 


THE CentenniaL of the National Education Association 
provides a good occasion for the American people and par- 
ticularly the members of the teaching profession to take a 
forward look at our schools. As I see it, America will place 
greater and greater reliance on its schools in the era ahead. 
Larger numbers, both children and adults, will make use of 
school services. The readjustments in individual and group 
life brought about by an ever-changing technology will have 
profound implications for our schools. Our task is to foresee 
the adaptations schools should make and then proceed to put 
necessary plans into action. 
—Watter D. Cock1nG, Editor, 
The School Executive. 


By the President of the United Business Education 
Association, NEA... 


Business education has “won its spurs.” It has estab- 
lished itself as an integral part of the American educa- 
tional plan. No longer is it considered to be of doubtful 
quality by the academicians. 

Too often, however, a cause which has been accepted 
as an equal fails to continue to grow and keep pace with 
other agencies seeking a place in the public favor. Busi- 
ness education has developed a progressive momentum 
and is in a position to strengthen its place in educational 
circles. 

The challenge to be met by business education in the 
next century, or even in the next quarter century, is little 
short of startling. Business educators must recognize the 


need for the pooling of all resources, mental and material, 


if they are to keep their educational pattern in tune with 
the business world. Continued alertness and cooperation 
can cut educational lag to the minimum in business edu- 
cation. — Theodore Yerian, President, 1956-57, United 
Business Education Association. 
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And by Other Contributors . . . 


WHY BELIEVE in a bright future for business education? 
First, look at the striking contrast between business education 
in 1857 and 1957; then, project a picture of future develop- 
ments. 

1857. Like his successor of today, the business teacher of 
1857 was filling a demand for trained workers, but his concept 
of business education was limited. His equipment was meager 
and his specialized teacher training, nil. He had little oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas with other teachers. Naturally, his 
professional status was low. 

1957. Today, what a contrast! Our business teacher has 
enlarged his concept of the services of business education. 
He has fairly good equipment, excellent teaching aids, many 
opportunities for pre-service and in-service training, and in- 
creasingly desirable professional status. 

UBEA. One influential force in producing this encouraging 
picture is UBEA with its professional divisions and national 
youth organization, Future Business Leaders of America. 

THE FUTURE WILL BE BRIGHT. This prediction is based upon 
the belief that business teachers will continue to work together 
through UBEA and associated groups to study needs, share 
knowledge and techniques, and seize opportunities for profes- 
sional growth. 

—JESSIE GRAHAM, Member, 
FBLA National Board of Trustees. 


THE BUSINESS teacher has evolved from a practitioner to an 
educator who ean hold his head high in the cultural environ- 
ment of the teaching profession. One need only to read the 
history of business education to see this professional evolution. 
The first teachers in the business field trained students in 
what was called the “manual facilities: writing, reckoning, 
ete.” In some cases, it was called the art of “clerking and 
bookkeeping.” These pioneer business education teachers were 
practical educators in every sense of the word. 

Today, business educators hold respectable places in the 
public schools and many of them have assumed positions of 
leadership. The faculties of the schools of commerce bear 
distinguished degrees. Their respectability as professional 
people is an established fact. Teacher training institutions 
prepare teachers of business subjects side by side with the 
academic subjects. Professors in these institutions are full 
members of the profession. 

In every academic circle, the business educator is a member 
of the fraternity. He lectures, writes, debates, and earns 
academic honors. He wears his academic gown in the honor 
which befits his contribution to American business and cul- 
tural life. 

—Wiiiam Po.isHooK, President, 
Eastern Business Teachers Association. 


OUR PROFESSION is dedicated to develop this nation’s most 
valuable resource, its young people. We, in business education, 
believe that many of our youths can gain maximum develop- 
ment of their talents and make a meaningful contribution to 
society by acquiring the specialized skills and knowledge re- 
quired in the command posts of industry — the offices. 
Certainly the increased complexities of production, distribu- 


tion, and exchange have been instrumental in the multiplica- 
tion ot problems of planning, communication, and control. 
The increasing importance in our economy of these latter 
functions has created the demand for graduates of business 
education. As business educators, along with the entire educa- 
tional fraternity, our aim should be to serve the economic and 
social needs found in our communities. Let service be our 
creed; let competent, understanding, responsible citizens be 
our goal. 
—Mito Kirxparrick, President, 
National Business Teachers Association. 


JN RETROSPECT during this Centennial Year of the National 
Education Association, business education can justifiably be 
proud of its achievements. As we look back through the 100 
years of NEA history, we can see tremendous progress made 
in the field of business education — much of which has taken 
place in the past 25 years. During this time, we have seen the 
status of business education change from one with unfortunate 
stigmas attached to it to one that has status comparable to 
other fields of education. This factor is particularly observable 
in the recognition now given business education by most major 
universities of the country. 

The rapid growth and improved status of business education 
have done much to cause business educators to develop bonds vf 
unity in a spirit of dedication that are without parallel in edu- 


cation. This dedication to the profession by business educators - 


should cause the growth of business education in the future 
to be even more significant. 
—Rvssett J. Hoster, President, 1955, 
National Business Teachers Association. 


‘THERE are many stones in the foundation of an educational 
creed, but the cornerstone is the faith we hold in the worth of 
what we teach and in the worth of those we teach. The faith 
teachers hold in education is founded on reverence for the 
growth of the human mind. This growth comes as ways are 
sought to stimulate effort and to build an acceptance of new 
ideas. Growth, then, is the common goal of all teachers, 
whether they teach in the areas of general or. specialized edu- 
cation. 

I have an enormous faith in education. It has helped to 
make this country great. It has been the “helmet of hope” for 
boys and girls of many generations. It is the force that is 
reforming the future even now. Through education, a man 
can develop the power to do, and so find his place in the work- 
ing world; he can develop the capacity to reason, and so have 
something to say about his own destiny; and he can nurture 
the creative spark within because he has freedom to learn and 
the impetus to grow. It is because of education that “strong 
men keep coming on.” It is because of education that a man 
may become a genius instead of remaining a menial. And 
because education is a unit and business education is a part of 
education as a whole, business teachers share with all teachers 
the belief that they must be examples in action and must plant 
the seeds of greatness in those they teach. 

—D. D. Lessenserry, Gregg Award Winner, 1955. 


An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward 
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THE YEARS... 
Part V 


Jul 12 189 The President of the United States, Ben- 
y ) jamin Harrison, addressed the convention 
of the National Education Association at Saratoga Springs, New 
York. A resolution was passed to make President Harrison an 
honorary member of the NEA. Later in the day, a petition of 
the Business Educators’ Association of America (organized in 
1878) was approved by the NEA Board of Directors and the 
association became the tenth department to operate within the 
framework of the National Education Association. 


The 1893 meeting of the new NEA Department of 
Business Education was held on July 26-27 as a part 
of the NEA sponsored International Congress of Edu- 
eation at the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chica- 
go. The Congress of Business Education was held in 
the Art Palace. Among the addresses was one on ‘‘The 


The development and World’s Need of Business Women.”’ 
. program of the In the closing address of the Congress of Business 
Edueation, James MacAlister, President, Drexel Insti- 
Department of Business Education tute, said: ‘‘It has been a very great satisfaction to 


find that your work has received recognition by the 
National Education Association, and that you now, 
like the other departments of education, have yours, 
and in that way your work has been dignified, because 
of its recognition, and it deserves it.’’ 


In 1901, President William E. Doggett urged the 
Department to devote an entire session to a confer- 
ence on a subject such as ‘‘An American Commercial 
Course.’’ Durand W. Springer offered the following 
S resolution which was unanimously adopted. 
in C € Resolved, That the portion of the President’s address 
which relates to the matter of the program be referred 
f to the president of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion for 1902, with the suggestion that, so far as pos- 
: sible, its ideas be carried out, and that a Committee of 
\ . Nine be appointed to prepare a monograph upon the 
subject of Public Commercial Education. 


of the 


National Education Association 


By HOLLIS GUY Two years later, the Committee of Nine submitted 
an outline of its proposed four-year ‘‘commercial’’ 
course for high schools. About one hundred persons 
were present at the annual meeting where it was 
agreed that the monograph should be released as soon 
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as possible. The monograph was used for many years 
by many schools as an authoritative expression of what 
should constitute a good course of study for students 
who were planning careers in commerce. 


Other NEA departments had similar committees at 
work in their respective areas. The Committee of Nine 
for the Department of Business Education was com- 
posed of the following: Durand W. Springer, Director, 
Commercial Department, High School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; William E. Doggett, Assistant Principal, 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New York; Chees- 
man Herrick, Director, School of Commerce, Central 
High School, Philadelphia; Allan Davis, Principal, 
Business High School, Washington, D.C.; I. O. Crissy, 
State Inspector of Business Education, Albany, New 
York; J. H. Francis, Principal, Commercial High 
School, Los Angeles, California; H. M. Rowe, Balti- 
more, Maryland; E. E. Gaylord, Director, Commercial 
Edueation, High School, Beverly, Massachusetts; and 
E. W. Bookmyer, Principal, Sandusky Business Col- 
lege, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Other bulletins were made available to the member- 
ship from time to time. The first volume of THE Na- 
TIONAL BUSINESS QUARTERLY was published during the 
1932-33 administration of Paul S. Lomax. 

The QUARTERLY has been in continuous publication 
since that date. The NAtTionaL BusINEss EpucaTION 
NEws made its initial appearance in 1938. The News 
was discontinued when BusINess EpucatTion ForuM 
became a reality. 


On July 1, 1946, the National Council for Business 
Education (an association of business teacher organi- 
zations formed in 1934) merged with the NEA Depart- 
ment of Business Education (an association of indi- 
vidual business teachers). At the time of the merger, 
the name was changed to United Business Association, 
a Department of the National Education Association. 
A permanent office was established in the NEA Edu- 
cational Center at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., as quickly as the merger was effected. 


The service activities of the NEA Department of 
Business Education and the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education were studied carefully by leaders in 
business education in an effort to provide business teach- 
ers with the best classroom services a specialized associa- 
tion such as the UBEA can offer. It was agreed that 
the program offered by the United Business Education 
Association had to be one that would serve best the needs 
of business education as a part of the total program of 
education for all American youths. Therefore, some 
phases of the existing programs of the NEA Department 
of Business Education were enlarged; others discon- 
tinued to prevent duplication of effort; and still other 
services were inaugurated. 


UBEA inherited the sponsorship of the youth organiza- 
tion, Future Business Leaders of America, and the tests 
program in business education—Students Typewriting 
Tests and the National Business Entrance Tests—from 
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the National Council for Business Education. 

The affiliation plan of the original National Council | 
for Business Education was revised and presented by 
UBEA to the various state and local groups in 1946- 


47. Forty-seven state, area, and local associations voted © 


to affiliate with UBEA during the first five years. 


In the early part of 1947, several projects were ini- Wy 


tiated in cooperation with various national organiza- 
tions. 


Principals, National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Delta Pi Epsilon, National 


Office Management Association, and other groups in- 7 


terested in the promotion of better business education. 


Cooperating committees were appointed’ to work 
with the National Association of Secondary-School 


On July 6, 1947, two professional divisions were = 


created—UBEA Research Foundation and Administra- 9 


tors Division of UBEA. On July 3, 1949, the teacher 
education services program became a reality through 


the National Association of Business Teacher-Training | 


Institutions (now National Association for Business 


Teacher Education) becoming a Division of UBEA. The 
international phase of business education was enlarged 
the same year through the U. 8. Chapter of the Interna- | 
tional Society for Business Education aligning some of © 


its services under the International Division of UBEA. 


In 1948, the UBEA Executive Board authorized ne- § 
gotiations for unification of regional associations. The 9% 


Southern Business Education Association accepted the 


unification plan at its meeting held in Richmond, Vir- & 


ginia, on November 24, 1950. The Western Business 


Education Association, the Western Region of UBEA, 
organized in Portland, Oregon on March 21, 1951. The 


third regional association, Mountain-Plains Business 9 


Education Association, organized in Denver, Colorado, 
on June 28, 1952. The Central Region of UBEA was 
organized November 4, 1955, in Chicago, Illinois. Rep- 


resentatives of UBEA members in each of the states in 


the Eastern Region of UBEA drafted plans for becom- 
ing a service unit at a meeting held in New York City 
on December 10. 1955. 


In 1957, UBEA is sponsoring a Centennial Celebra- 
tion for Business Education as a part of its contribu- 
tion to the anniversary program of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The five-day event will take place 
in Dallas, Texas, on June 17-22. Although the UBEA 


Divisions sponsor an annual convention, this will be @ 


the first large national gathering the Association has 
undertaken since 1942. 


An all-day conference for business teachers has been 


arranged in cooperation with the NEA’s Centennial 
Celebration in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Throughout the years, hundreds of business educa- | 


tors have given generously of their time and talents to 
the leadership activities of this NEA Department. Some 
of the persons who have contributed to the promotion 
of better business education through the services of this 
Association are mentioned on the pages that follow. 
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Some of the people --- 


The presidents of the Association are listed below, together with a listing of 
the cities in which conventions or representative assemblies were held. 


YEAR 
1892 

1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 
1901-02 


1957-58 
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PRESIDENT 
Enos Spencer, Louisville, Kentucky 
Col. George Soule, New Orleans, Louisiana 


- R. E. Gallagher, Hamilton, Ontario 


J. M. Mehan, Des Moines, Iowa 

Frank Goodman, Nashville, Tennessee 

A. N. Palmer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

D. W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Allan Davis, Washington, D. C. 

Carl C. Marshall, Battle Creek, Michigan 
William E. Doggett, Brooklyn, New York 
I. O. Crissy, Albany, New York 

J. H. Francis, Los Angeles, California 
Cheesman A. Herrick, Philalelphia, Pa. 
William C. Stevenson, Decatur, Illinois 

H. M. Rowe, Baltimore, Maryland 

H. M. Rowe, Baltimore, Maryland 

H. B. Brown, Valparaiso, Indiana 

R. S. Hoover, Cleveland, Ohio 

James S. Curry, Cleveland, Ohio 

Frank E. Lakey, Boston, Massachusetts 
Winfred S. McKinney, Chicago, Illinois 
Thomas L. Brecheen, Oakland, California 
Earl J. Glade, Provo, Utah 

Reginald R. Stuart, Oakland, California 

J. L. Holtsclaw, Detroit, Michigan 

R. H. Sproul, Portland, Oregon 

G. P. Eckels, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Frederick G. Nichols, Washington, D. C. 
J. A. Book, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Thomas A. Beal, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Clay D. Slinker, Des Moines, Iowa 

Earl W. Barnhart, Washington, D. C. 
Frederick G. Nichols, Cambridge, Mass. 
Lloyd L. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio 

J. O. Malott, St. Louis, Missouri 

John G. Kirk, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Lawrence N. Pease, Stockton, California 
Paul A. Carlson, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
J. L. Harman, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
Helen Reynolds, Athens, Ohio 

Albert E. Bullock, Los Angeles, California 
Paul S. Lomax, New York, New York 
Benjamine R. Haynes, Los Angeles, California 
M. E. Studebaker, Munice, Indiana 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, Newark, New Jersey 
Ernest A. Zelliot, Denver, Colorado 

Lola Maclean, Detroit, Michigan 

S. Joseph DeBrum, Redwood City, California 
Frances Doub North, Baltimore, Maryland 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Munice, Indiana 
Hollis Guy, Lexington, Kentucky 

Cecil Puckett, Denver, Colorado 

Cecil Puckett, Denver, Colorado 

Erwin M. Keithley, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Erwin M. Keithley, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Hamden L. Forkner, New York, New York 
Hamden L. Forkner, New York, New York 
Cecil Puckett, Denver, Colorado 

Albert C. Fries, Evanston, Illinois 

Edwin A. Swanson, San Jose, California 
Ray G. Price, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Paul S. Lomax, New York, New York 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Theodore Woodward, Nashville, Tennessee 
E. C. McGill, Emporia, Kansas 

Theodore Yerian, Corvallis, Oregon 
Dorothy Travis, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


CONVENTION CITY 
Saratoga Springs, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 
Denver, Colorado 
Buffalo, New York 
Mi!waukee, Wisconsin 
Washington, D. C. 

Los Angeles, California 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Detroit, Michigan 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Boston, Massachusetts 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey 
No session 

Los Angeles, California 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Denver, Colorado 
Boston, Massachusetts 
San Francisco, California 
Chicago, Illinois 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Oakland, California 

New York, New York 
Portland, Oregon 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Oakland-San Francisco, Cal. 
Washington, D. C. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Seattle, Washington 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Columbus, Ohio - 

Los Angeles, California 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Chicago, Illinois 
Washington, D. C. 
Denver, Colorado 
Portland, Oregon 
Detroit, Michigan 

New York, New York 
San Francisco, California 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Denver, Colorado 

No session 

No session 

No session 

Buffalo, New York 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Boston, Massachusetts 
St. Louis, Missouri 

San Francisco, California 
Denver, Colorado 
Washington, D. C. 

New York, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Portland, Oregon 
Dallas, Texas 

Pending 


DURAND W. SPRINGER 


Mr. Springer, a pioneer in business educa- 
tion, was chairman of the distinguished 
Committee of Nine. The report of the com- 
mittee, released in 1903, gave prestige to 
business education and had a tremendous 
influence in formulating educational think- 
ing concerning the business curriculum in 
the high school. In 1912, Mr. Springer was 
named executive secretary of the National 
Education Association. He held this impor- 
tant position until 1917 when the NEA es- 
tablished its permanent office in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 


Mr. Nichols’ outstanding national leadership 
was recognized in 1918 and again in 1924 
when he was elected president of the NEA 
Department of Business Education. A pio- 
neer advocate of a new type of production 
test in business education, he redesigned the 
Students Typewriting Tests and created the 
National Business Entrance Tests. Both of 
these tests are continuing projects of the 
United Business Education Association. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION ForRUM 


| 
1902-03 | 
1903-04 q | 
1904-05 » « 
1906-07 | | 
1907-08 | 
1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 | 
1913-14 | 
1914-15 | 
1915-16 | 
1916-17 | 
1917-18 
| 1918-19 
1919-20 | 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1923-24 —— 
1927-28 
— 
1932-33 fy 
1934-35 
1937-38 | | 7 
1938-39 | 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 q - 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 ; 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 
= 


H This group of business educators met in Denver, Colorado, on August 3-4, 1951, to 
organize the Mountain-Plains Business Education Association, a Region of UBEA. Left 
to right are: F. Kendrick Bangs, Kenneth J. Hansen, Luvicy Hill, Gertrude Knie, Earl PAUL S. LOMAX 

G. Nicks, Vernon V. Payne, E. C. McGill, Edna McCormick, Cecil Puckett, J. B. Busse, Dr. Lomax was influential in starting The 
O. A. Parks, Warren Caster, Grace Bumpus, and Helen Borland. E. C. McGill was National Business Education Quarterly. 


elected temporary chairman. 


@ The program for business education 
in the South owes much to the Southern 
Business Education Association. Some of 
the persons (right) in the Southern Re- 
gion of UBEA who are assisting in carry- 
ing the program forward are: Harry 
Huffman, Gladys E. Johnson, Theodore 
Woodward, and Vernon A. Musselman. 


@ UBEA leadership in the Western Re- 
gion is vested in the Western Business 
Education Association. Some of the per- 
sons (right, below) who helped to chart 
the early course for WBEA are: Albert 
C. Fries, Inez Loveless, Edwin A. Swan- 
son. Standing are Jesse Black, Evan M. 
Croft, Bruce Blackstone, Eugene Kosy, 
and Theodore Yerian. 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


Dr. Forkner is known as the founder of 
the Future Business Leaders of America. 
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UBEA maintains a headquarters office in the 
NEA Center. In addition to fulfillment of serv- 
ices to members, headquarters personnel works 
with other professional associations, organiza- 
tions of businessmen, and Federal agencies in 
projects that contribute to better business edu- 
cation. The battery of files shown in the photo- 
graph house the correspondence and records 
concerning the affiliated state associations, the 
unified regional associations, and UBEA pub- 


lications. 


UBEA participates in national meetings and 
conferences. Before registering for the 9th An- 
nual Citizenship Conference, the UBEA Executive 
Director, Hollis Guy (center), briefed UBEA’s 
delegate, Elizabeth Hutchinson, and FBLA’s 
delegate, Ronald Perry, on the purposes of the 
conference. This national conference brings 
together representatives from more than 800 
civic and professional organizations. 


UBEA’s four Divisions hold an annual conven- 
tion that features many small discussion circles. 
This circle at the February, 1957, convention 
pursued the topic, “Current Problems in Student 
Teaching.” The UBEA Divisions are concerned 
with research, teacher education, administration, 
and international problems. 


UBEA encourages leadership through 
Representative Assemblies on the regional 
and national levels. The Representative 
Assembly, held in New York City, brought 
together the delegates from affiliated asso- 
ciations in the Eastern Region. UBEA 
Council members were consultants at ses- 
sions where professional problems were 


discussed. 


UBEA is a working organiza- 
tion. Many members devote 
much time to planning and 
fulfillment of services. This 
group is responsible for man- 
aging the Centennial Celebra- 
tion for Business Education. 
They are: Theodore Yerian, 
Vernon V. Payne, Dorothy 
L. Travis, and E. C. McGill. 
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TTRACTIVE and functiona 
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overcrowding of the rapidly growing staff in 


tional space will be available for con 


@ From 1857 to 1870, the National Education Associa- 
tion met as one body, without subdivisions, all addres- 
ses being made before the entire Association. By crea- 
tion of departments the NEA developed a satisfactory 
method of meeting the special as well as the general 
needs of education. 

The following sections from the NEA Constitution 
and Bylaws show the chronological order in which the 
departments were established : 
1892—‘‘Tt shall consist of ten departments; the first, 
of School Superintendents; the second, of Normal 
Schools; the third, of Elementary Schools; the fourth, 
of Higher Instruction; the fifth, of Industrial Educa- 
tion; the sixth, of Art Education; the seventh, of Kin- 
dergarten Instruction; the eighth, of Music Education ; 
the ninth, of Secondary Education; the tenth, of Busi- 
ness Education; and a National Council of Education. ”’ 


1957—‘‘The following departments are now in exis- 
tence: The Departments, first, of American Association 
of School Administrators; second, of Vocational Edu- 
cation; third, of Kindergarten-Primary Education; 
fourth, of Music Educators National Conference; fifth, 
of United Business Education Association; sixth, of 
American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation; seventh, of National Science Teachers 
Association; eighth, of Rural Education; ninth, of 
Classroom Teachers; tenth, of Deans of Women; elev- 
enth, of Elementary School Principals; twelfth, of Au- 
dio-Visual Instruction; thirteenth, of National Council 
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for Social Studies; fourteenth, of American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education; fifteenth, of 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals; 
sixteenth, of Association for Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development; seventeenth, of American Edu- 
cational Research Association; eighteenth, of Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children; nineteenth, of 
Home Economics; twentieth, of National Council of 
Administrative Women in Education; twenty-first, of 
National Art Education Association; twenty-second, of 
Speech Association of America; twenty-third, of Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Directors of Secondary 
Schools; twenty-fourth, of American Industrial Arts 
Association ; twenty-fifth, of Higher Education ; twenty- 
sixth, of National Association of Educational Secretar- 
ies; twenty-seventh, of National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics; twenty-eighth, of National School Public 
Relations Association; twenty-ninth, of National Re- 
tired Teachers Association; and thirtieth, of National 
Association of Public School Adult Edueators.’’ 


Each department has its own officers and is governed 
by its own bylaws which are approved by the Board of 
Directors of the National Education Association. NEA 
membership is prerequisite to department membership. 

As a Department of the National Education Associ- 
ation, UBEA assists in planning and implementing, 
with special reference to business education, the broad 
program of the organized teaching profession. It is the 
official NEA avenue of service to business teachers. 
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@ It is a privilege to take part in this centennial anniversary of the 
National Education Association. Like all citizens, I am proud of the 
progress American education has made over the past one hundred 
years. Like all citizens, I am indebted to the generations who built 
our schools, and I am glad to pay tribute to the school teachers of 
America who give their lives in the service of our children. And for 
the work the National Education Association has done to promote the 
goals of popular education, I am happy to express on behalf of the 
citizens of all the United States the appreciation of each of us. 


—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


NEA: A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


M 15 185 A call is issued to the teachers of the 
ay . United States to organize the National 
Teachers’ Association (NEA). 

. . « Believing that what has been done for States by the State 
Association may be done for the whole country by a National 
Association, we, the undersigned, invite our fellow teachers 
throughout the United States to assemble in Philadelphia on the 
26th day of August, next, for the purpose of organizing a Na- 
ional Teachers’ Association. 

We cordially extend this invitation to all practical teachers in 
the North, the South, the East, and the West, who are willing 
to unite in a general effort to promote the educational welfare 
of our country. . . 


—Signed by the Presidents of Ten State Associations. 


FOR A CENTURY THE NEA has been the most rep- 
resentative voice of the teaching profession in America. 
Its purpose, as chartered by Congress in 1906, remains: 
“To elevate the character and advance the interests of 
the profession of teaching and to promote the. cause of 
education in the United States.’’ A rallying symbol for 
all groups in support of education, the NEA cooperates 
with all but remains an independent, voluntary, non- 
governmental organization. 

The NEA enrolls the majority of the teaching profes- 
sion of the United States with 700,000 individual mem- 
bers. A staff of approximately 600 professional and non- 
professional workers are employed by the NEA and its 
departments, commissions, and divisions. Individual dues 
are the basic support of the NEA program. All state 
and territorial and 6,000 local education associations are 
NEA affiliated organizations. 

The NEA has thirty departments, twenty-four commit- 
tees and commissions and thirteen headquarters divisions. 
Through these sixty-seven units it distributes fourteen 
hundred publications, conducts a vast program of edu- 
cational research, and sponsors sixty annual meetings 
attended by some 100,000 teachers. Its current program 
includes action: 
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e To provide adequate school facilities 

e To recruit more and better teachers 

e To improve teaching methods and raise professional 
standards 

e To extend educational research 

e To improve the civic, economic, and professional 
status of teachers 

e To cooperate with other groups in support and im- 
provement of schools 


Toward New Horizons 


Members of the National Education Association are 
now engaged in extensive discussion to determine how 
the NEA program can be strengthened to meet urgent 
and immediate school problems. A suggested plan, de- 
veloped by teachers in numerous conferences, presents 
a Proposed Expanded Program (PEP) of increased 
NEA services and dues to provide: 
¢ More field services with specialists to consult with local 
and state officers on welfare problems 
New resources for federal legislative work 
Extension of contacts with national lay groups 
Increased success in lifting professional standards 
New efforts to raise teachers’ salaries 
Funds for research into areas not now adequately 
studied 
¢ Broadened efforts in public relations 
e Improved instructional services 
e More funds for business operations. 


Heroic measures are needed to safeguard and increase 
educational opportunity in America. NEA members in 
thousands of associations are shaping the role of the 
National Education Association as it enters a second 
eentury of service to education. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower joined the President of the 
National Education Association, Martha Shull, the NEA Exec- 
utive Secretary, William G. Carr, and more than twelve hun- 
dred educztors and guests at the April 4 Birthday Party held 
in Washington, D. C. President Eisenhower’s address to the 
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group was broadcast by four major radio networks. The Wash- 
ington party was sponsored by the Education Association of the 
District of Columbia and the NEA Headquarters staff. Similar 
parties were held in hundreds of communities throughout the 
United States on the same evening. 
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Included in this chronology are im 
dates, names, and events in the history of 
business education in the United States. 
Although every effort has been made to 
bring together a complete chronology, it is 
possible that some important events have 
been omitted. This chronology is not pre- 
sented as a final record of important events 
in business education. It is published here, 
instead, to stimulate the thinking of business 
educators with the hope that it will be ex- 
panded as new events are brought to light. 


163 Business education makes its ap- 

pearance in the New World. 
In this year, Plymouth Colony hired a 
schoolmaster, James Morton, to teach the 
children to read, write, and cast ac- 
counts. (3:101-102) Casting accounts was 
a course in practical arithmetic. It cov- 
ered many of the subjects covered today 
in business arithmetic. 

The schoolmaster of the first school in 
Philadelphia, founded in 1683, offered for 
eight shillings per quarter to teach read- 
ing, writing, and casting accounts. (44: 
504) Further evidence is thus available 
that practical business education spread 
to frontier trade centers very early in our 
country’s history. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
the chief means of obtaining an education 
in the practical methods of business dur- 
ing the first two centuries of this country’s 
history was through the apprenticeship 
system. Boys who desired to prepare for 
business careers left school early to enter 
stores and offices, where they learned, as 
apprentices, the bookkeeping and business 
methods that were then in vogue. (22 :143) 
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164; Development of Latin grammar 

schools is required by law. 
A New England law of 1647 required the 
development of Latin grammar schools; 
consequently, these schools, which were 
maintained exclusively for boys, were the 
predominant secondary schools of this 
early period. Their chief purpose was the 
preparation of boys for college entrance. 
In a few of these schools, however, com- 
mercial demands early made themselves 
felt, resulting in the introduction of more 
practical studies such as merchants’ ac- 
counts, navigation, surveying, and higher 
mathematies. (8:31, 251) 


1709 John Green offers bookkeeping 
in Boston. 

Bookkeeping appeared in the schools as 
early as the other vocational subjects. It 
was offered in Boston as early as 1709 by 
John Green, in New York City in 1731 by 
George Brownell, and in Philadelphia in 
1733 by Andrew Lamb. (38 :37, 47) 

Although confirmatory records are not 
available, it is safe to say that bookkeep- 
ing was taught in Boston and New York 
City even before 1700. Both cities had 
become important centers of trade before 
that time, and there must have existed a 
demand for bookkeeping instruction. (38: 
52) 

Bookkeeping, along with such other vo- 
cational subjects as navigation, surveying, 
and mathematics, was offered only in pri- 
vate schools, commonly called “School,” 
“Grammar School,” and “English Gram- 
mar School.” They were vocational schools 
and were the most popular of all schools 
of secondary grade throughout the eight- 
eenth century. (38 :53) 
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BUSINESS. 
‘in the: UNITED, STATES 


By 8S. J. WANOUS 


As a rule, the teaching methods used in 
these schools were based on actual experi- 
ence in business. Most of the instructors 
were men who engaged in both foreign 
and domestic trade. They had practical 
experience in shipping, foreign exchange, 
and bookkeeping. (38 :50) 

Although both single- and double-entry 
bookkeeping systems were taught, it may 
be assumed, from noting the titles of the 
textbooks used at the time, that double- 
entry bookkeeping was emphasized. (38: 
48) 

17 Isaac Greenwood writes first com- 

mercial arithmetic textbook. 
The title of this book was Arithmetick, 
Vulgar and Decimal; with the Applica- 
tions thereof to a Variety of Cases in 
Trade and Commerce. (38:45) Commer- 
cial arithmetic was primarily a vocational 
subject. 


1736 John Mair’s book is earliest busi- 

ness book extensively used. 
The earliest book to be extensively used 
in the colonies appears to be John Mair’s 
Bookkeeping Methodized; a Methodical 
Treatise on Merchant Accounts, Accord- 
ing to the Italian Form. Published in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1736, this book 
subsequently appeared in six editions. It 
presented double-entry bookkeeping, the 
invention of Pacioli, the Venetian, who 
published a textbook on the subject as 
early as 1494. The sixth edition of Mair’s 
book, published in 1760, included a chap- 
ter on the commerce and accounting meth- 
ods of the colonies of Virginia and Mary- 
land. (36 :134) 


Above: A teacher's contract in 1857. Courtesy of 
the Michigan Education Journal. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION Forum 
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17 Franklin’s Academy is founded 
in Philadelphia. 

Generally conceded to be the first such 
school founded, Franklin’s Academy be- 
gan instruction in 1751 with three organ- 
ized departments: the Latin School, the 
English School, and the Mathematical 
School. (8:246) Business subjects in- 
cluded in the curriculum were arithmetic; 
accounts; French, German, and Spanish 
for merchants; history of commerce; rise 
of manufacturers; progress of trade and 
change of its seats. (40:156-60) 

A distinctively new type of school, the 
academy had for its chief aim the prepa- 
ration of youth for the changing condi- 
tions of society, government, and busi- 
ness. (8:249) Academies were established 
for girls as well as for boys; in time, 
many beeame coeducational. (8 :251) 

As a forerunner of the modern high 
school, the academy became in its time 
very popular. By 1859, there were 6,085 
academies, with 12,260 teachers and 263,- 
096 students. (8:247) After this time, the 
public high school became an active com- 
petitor, and the academies turned, almost 
exclusively, to preparing students for col- 


lege entrance. 
181 James A. Bennett starts illustrious 
career as business educator. 

In 1818, James A. Bennett started teach- 
ing bookkeeping in New York City. In 
1820, he published the American System 
of Practical Bookkeeping Adapted to the 
Commerce of the United States and Ex- 
emplified in One Set of Books, Kept by 
Double Entry; Designed for Schools. In 
1842, he produced the twenty-first edition 
of this book. 

He played a strong part in populariz- 
ing specific training for business pursuits. 
He was champion of the principle that 
business transactions could be reduced to 
regular and systematic statement and, as 
such, could be taught as effectively in the 
classroom as in the - office. He believed 
that schools should duplicate the actual 
practices of business. He fathered the idea 
of making records of business transactions 
from actual or facsimile business papers. 
He invented the perpetual scholarship de- 
vice and the short-term course. He held 
that a knowledge of accounts would be 
found of value to everyone, no matter 
what his trade or profession. (18:18) 
181 Thomas Lloyd publishes the first 

Amercian system of shorthand. 
Shorthand was used as early as 100 B. C. 
by Mareus Tullius Tiro, secretary to 
Cicero, and perhaps before that. The fol- 
lowing centuries witnessed the use of 
many private systems for shortcuts in 
handwriting. The first shorthand book 
published in the United States is believed 
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to have been a reprint of the Gurney 
system (of English origin) in 1789. 
Thomas Lloyd produced his own short- 
hand, the first truly American system of 
shorthand, and published it in 1819. Lloyd 
was the first shorthand teacher of any 
note in the United States. In 1787, he 
was instructing pupils. The use of short- 
hand by Lloyd as a reporter for the first 
United States Congress established its 
importance as a method of recording for 
legislative bodies. (2:34) 


1 Bookkeeping is offered in the 
first public high school. 

The first publie high school, the English 
Classical School for Boys, was established 
in Boston in 1821. (8:253) In 1823, book- 
keeping was added to the curriculum. It 
appeared in the programs of other high 
schools as they were established. (18:44) 

One of the chief aims of the school was 
to prepare students for commercial ¢a- 
reers. (25:434) In spite of the effort of 
planning committees to provide in the 
public high school a broad as well as prae- 
tical training for those students not in- 
tending to go to college, those in charge 
stressed education for college entrance. 


(45 :28-29) 
182 Massachusetts law requires in- 
struction in bookkeeping. 

In 1827, the Massachusetts legislature en- 
acted a law requiring every municipal 
group of five hundred or more families to 
establish a high school. Certain specified 
subjects, including bookkeeping, had to 
be offered. The high schools that were 
developed after this date patterned their 
aims and programs after those in Massa- 
chusetts. (8 :257) 

The comprehensive high school had its 
origin in the first concession made by the 
academic curriculum to commercial 
courses of study. When business educa- 
tion blazed the trail to an enlarged sec- 
ondary program of studies, the door was 
opened to other vocational arts curricula. 
Thus, the comprehensive or democratized 
high school, which is beyond question the 
greatest single contribution of the high 
school to American education, was in- 
augurated by business education. (15:3) 

It is equally certain that the high school 
gained the rapid support it did from 
community tax-paying groups because it 
contained instruction in business subjects. 
Great difficulty would have been encoun- 
tered in raising tax support for schools 
which met the needs of a select few stu- 


dents. 

183 R. Montgomery Bartlett opens 
business college in Philadelphia. 

The claim is frequently made that Bartlett 

was the first to use for his school the name 

of “business college.” He was unquestion- 


ably one of the earliest and most success- 
ful workers in this field. His school, like 
those that followed it, offered instruction 
in bookkeeping and penmanship. It em- 
phasized clerical training. (21:6) Bart- 
lett was actively connected with the devel- 
opment of business education for more 
than fifty years. 

James Gordon Bennett, founder of the 
New York Herald, advertised the estab- 
lishment of a commercial school in 1824. 
There is doubt that the school was ever 


opened. (22:144) 
183 Dolber’s Commercial College 
opens doors in New York City. 
This school was credited by the United 
States Commissioner of Education as be- 
ing the first institution in this country to 
be devoted exclusively to commercial edu- 
eation. (18:24) 

By 1850, there were approximately 
twenty of these schools throughout the 
East and Middle West. They demon- 
strated that the knowledges and _ skilis 
needed for clerical work could be sys- 
tematized and taught more quickly and 
economically in a school than they could 
be handled in business firms by the ap- 
prenticeship method. 

Thomas Jones opened a commercial 
school in New York in the late thirties. 
An outstanding business educator of his 
day, he pioneered new ideas of teaching 
bookkeeping. He also outlined a vlan 
for the organization of business education 
on the collegiate level. (18 :24) 

185 The Bryant-Stratton business col- 

lege chain is started. 

H. B. Bryant and H. D. Stratton opened 
their first school in Cleveland in 1853. By 
1863, more than fifty schools were under 
their management. Uniform textbooks 
were developed for schools in the chain, 
and the managers of the schools held meet- 
ings for the purpose of improving and 
promoting business edueation. (18 :28) 


Forty-three people started the NEA at the 
Athenaeum in Philadelphia August 26, 1857. 
—NEA Handbook 
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1 Silas S. Packard opens business 
school in New York City. 
Starting in 1850 as a penmanship teacher 
in Cincinnati, Silas S. Packard opened a 
business college in New York City in 
1858, as part of the Bryant-Stratton 
chain. In 1867, he bought the school and 
changed its name to Packard College. His 
move was followed by others, putting an 
end to chain school development. Packard’s 
leadership as teacher, textbook author, 
and school manager during this period is 
undisputed. It is held by some authorities 
that his school was the first to teach 
stenography and typewriting. (21:18-21) 
186 Women enter business through 
doors of Treasury Department. 
An acute shortage of male clerks in the 
Federal Government offices during the 
Civil War provided the wedge for the 
entrance of women into the office. Gen- 
eral Francis Elias Spiner, United States 
Treasurer under Lincoln, hired 1,500 
women and took them into government 
offices. (12:35) The vast influx of women 
into the business office is illustrated by the 
fact that today women outnumber men 
by approximately 2 to 1 in the clerical 
and kindred occupations, according to the 
1953 report of the Department of Labor. 
186 Shorthand is offered in the pub- 
lic high school. 
Although authorities disagree on the exact 
year in which shorthand, or “phonogra- 
phy,” as it was then called, was offered in 
public high schools, there is good evidence 
that it was introduced in St. Louis in 
1862. (27:20) 

The introduction and acceptance of 
shorthand and bookkeeping in the publie 
schools at this time marks the origin of 
clearly defined business education at pub- 
lie expense in the United States. (25 :434) 
186 The Morrill Act gives aid to 

collegiate business education. 
The “land grant act” gave each state 
30,000 acres of land for every representa- 
tive it had in Congress for the purpose of 
establishing a college for instruction in 
agriculture, mechanical arts, and business. 
186 Private school owners organized 

the National Union of Colleges. 
This group was replaced in 1867 by the 
International Business College Associa- 
tion. An economic depression followed, 
and this organization was apparently dis- 
solved, (22:145) 
186 The first practical typewriter is 

invented. 
The typewriter, invented by Christopher 
Latham Sholes in 1867, eventually pro- 
vided a powerful impetus to the develop- 
ment of business education on high school 
and business college levels. Typewriting 
has become the most popular subject in 
the high school business curriculum. The 
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1950 school census shows that one out of 
every five public high school students in 
the United States is enrolled in a type- 
writing class. Close to three million per- 
sons are studying typewriting in a formal 
manner, (4:139) 
187 Frank McGurrin develops touch 
typewriting. 
When the typewriter first appeared on 
the market, some operators used two fin- 
gers, others used four or six. Frank Me- 
Gurrin, the recognized typewriting cham- 
pion of his day, introduced the method 
of using eight fingers and typing by 
touch. (43:491) By 1900, his method was 
almost universally accepted. 
187 Scott-Brown School, New York 
City, first to offer typewriting. 
Typewriting manufacturers, in their zeal 
to sell machines, held that no instruction 
on the machine was necessary. Private 
business schools, however, recognized the 
need for this training, and were the first 
institutions to offer it. (20:81) 


187 The Business Educator’s Associa- 
tion, the predecessor of the NEA 
Department of Business Education, is or- 
ganized. 
This was the first organization of any im- 
portance of business educators to be 
formed. Consisting mainly of private 
school members, the organization pub- 
lished monographs on such topies as the 
selection of teachers and equipment. 


188 The first typewriting instruction 

book is published. 
In 1880, Edward F. Underhill published 
the first book on typewriting, entitled 
Handbook of Instruction for the Type 
Writer. In 1882, Mrs. M. V. Longley, a 
teacher in her husband’s school in Cin- 
cinnati, prepared a book on progressive 
typing lessons, using the eight-finger 
method. The title of her book was Rem- 
ington Typewriter Lessons. The first text- 
book to advocate touch typewriting was 
published by Bates Torrey in 1889, under 
the title of A Manual of Practical Type- 
writing. (43:491) Private school teachers 
dominated the field of textbook author- 
ship until the 1920's. 
188 The first successful collegiate 

school of business is founded. 

The first successful school of business. the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, was 
founded in 1881. Prior attempts to estab- 
lish such a school were made at the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana in 1851 by James De 
Bow, at the University of Wisconsin in 
1866, and at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity in 1869 by Robert E. Lee. (37: 
53-54) 

In 1898, both the University of Cali- 


fornia and the University of Chicago 
opened their Colleges of Commerce., By 
1935, there were more than 180 such 
schools, and enrollments were growing 
nine times more rapidly than were total 
collegiate enrollments, making business 
education the most rapidly growing form 
of higher education. 

From the beginning, the chief aim of 
collegiate business training has been the 
development of business leaders, capable 
of making decisions based upon famili- 
arity with economics, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and other related fields. 

188 Publication is started of the 
Phonographic World. 
Published by E. N. Miner of New York, 
this magazine was of special interest to 
shorthand and typewriting teachers. In 
1921, it became The Journal of Commer- 
cial Education. In 1929, The Journal of 
Commercial Education and The Business 
School Journal (a Haire Publishing Com- 
pany periodical started in 1928) combined 
and beeame the Journal of Business Edu- 
cation. (23:7, 29) The Trethaway Pub- 
lishing Company purchased the Journal 
in 1932. From 1936 to 1946, the National 
Council for Business Education purchased 
space in this publication and the Journal 
was used as its official publication. 
1 Frank Harrison’s Shorthand 
Magazine is published. 
Number 1 of Volume I of this magazine 
was published in July of 1889. It was 
written especially for typists, shorthand 
writers, and professional reporters. 
18 The first public high school of 
commerce is started. 
The first high school of commerce, estab- 
lished as part of the publie high school 
system, was the Business High School of 
Washington, D. C., in 1890. New York 
City followed in 1901 and Boston in 1906 
by opening separate business high schools. 
These schools, unhampered by classical 
traditions, developed model programs of 
business education. 


189 Business Educators’ Association 
votes to join NEA. 

During the presidency of Enos Spencer, 

the Business Edueators’ Association took 

action to become a department in the 

National Education Association. 

The following is from the minutes of 
the National Education Association dated 
July 12, 1892, at Saratoga Springs, New 
York: 

A petition signed by the officers and 
members of the Business Educators’ As- 
sociation for admission as a department in 
the National Education Association was 
read, and the petition granted, and the 
department designated as the Department 
of Business Education. (31:31) 
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John Robert Gregg brings his 


1893 shorthand system to the U. S. 


The Ben Pitman, Graham, and Munson 
shorthand systems, copied after the Isaac 
Pitman system, used widely in England 
at the time, were the most popular in the 
United States in the middle and late 
1800’s. (28 :240) 

In 1893, Gregg brought his system, first 
published in Liverpool in 1888, under the 
title of Light-Line Phonography — The 
Phonetic Handwriting, to Boston for the 
purpose of establishing his system in this 
country. (14:32) How well he succeeded 
is shown by the fact that by 1935 his sys- 
tem was offered in 97 per cent of the 
publie high schools of this country that 
were teaching shorthand. (35:26) 

189 Congress of Business Education 
held in Chicago. 

A Congress of Business Education was 

held in cooperation with the NEA at the 

World’s Columbian Exposition in Chi- 

cago. The meeting was international in 


scope. (32) 
National Commercial Teachers 


189 Association is formed. 


In 1895, some of the private school mem- 
bers withdrew from the NEA Department 
of Business Education and formed the 
National Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion (now the National Business Teachers 
Association), with S. S. Packard as the 
first president. In addition, they organized 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 


ciation in 1897. 
189 Important report released for 
Commissioner of Education. 

Edmund James, Professor of the Wharton 
Schoo! of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and later presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, had a 
tremendous influence on the development 
of business education. His report to the 
Commissioner stressed the need for com- 
mercial education that would train valu- 
able office assistants and intellectually use- 
ful citizens. (18:53) 

His report, first published in 1900, 
called for longer and broader business 
courses in the private schools. It called 
for business programs of four years in 
publie high schools. He advocated the 
establishment of separate high schools of 
commerce to give business education com- 
plete freedom of development. He stressed 
the importance of developing business 
training on the collegiate level for the 
purpose of training business leaders. (21: 
3-48) This report, which was distributed 
widely by the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, did more than anything else to con- 
vinee public school men that business 
education should have a place in our sec- 
ondary schools. (10 :631) 
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Drexel Institute offers first busi- 


1898 ness teacher-training course. 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, was the 
first institution of collegiate status to offer 
a program for the training of business 
teachers. (33:734) Before this date, pub- 
lie school business teachers were trained 
in the private business schools. By 1929, 
business teacher training programs were 
offered in 138 degree-granting institu- 


tions. (16:31-32) 
1 The Gregg Writer starts publica- 
tion. 


Published by the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, this magazine was of special inter- 
est to students and teachers of Gregg 
Shorthand. In 1950, it was discontinued ; 


Today's Secretary took its place. 
International Society for Business 


190 Education is formed. 


The International Society for Business 
Edueation was organized in Zurich, Swit- 
zerland, in 1901. The first president of 
this organization was Dr. R. Stagemann 
of Germany. By 1956. there were 1.807 
members representing 22 countries of the 
free world. 
190 The first junior college is estab- 
lished. 
In 1902, the first iunior college was estab- 
lished in Joliet, Illinois. (9:167-68) The 
provision of terminal curricula in junior 
colleges has resulted in the development 
of numerous semi-professional business 
training programs. 
190 NEA committee prepares first re- 
port on business education. 
A “Committee of Nine,” appointed by the 
NEA, issued a report in 1903 recommend- 
ing a four-year course of business train- 
ing in publie schools. The course con- 
sisted of the college preparatory eurricu- 
lum; business courses were listed as elec- 
tives. (34:750-53) 
191 Frederick W. Taylor writes first 


textbook on scientific manage- 
ment. 


The Taylor plan of management is gen- 
erally known as “Scientifie Management.” 
His plan, founded on time study, was in- 
troduced by him in papers and magazine 
articles as early as 1895. (13:5-6) 
191 National Association of Accred- 
ited Commercial Schools formed. 
The chief aim of this group was the ac- 
ereditation of private business schools. 
In 1921, it started the publication of its 
Accredited News. 
191 NEA committee prepares second 
report on business education. 
In its 1915 report, a committee appointed 
by NEA advocated the development of 
two business curricula for publie high 
schools. One of these was in accounting; 
the other, in stenography. Provision was 
made for an office practice class in each 
major. (29 :930-933) 


191 The American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business is 

organized. 

This association sponsors annual meet- 

ings, sets standards for member schools, 

conducts evaluations, and upgrades col- 


legiate business training. 


191 Smith-Hughes Act makes funds 
available to vocational education. 
One of the provisions of this act makes 
federal money available for the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of part-time schools 
and classes in order to give business train- 
ing to employed persons. Reimbursement 
for instruction cannot be obtained for regu- 
lar high school business courses. (17 :9) 
Provision is also made for the making 
of studies and reports on business jobs 
and their requirements, problems of ad- 
ministering voeational schools, and devel- 
opment of courses of study. (11:7) 
191 Federal Board for Vocational 
Education issues report on busi- 
ness education. 
In 1919, the Federal Board for Voeational 
Education issued a report on business 
education advocating a plan that pro- 
vided general clerical training, for those 
students who could complete high school 
training. The plan provided for special- 
ization in general business and account- 
ing, stenographie and secretarial work, 
retail selling, and foreign trade and ship- 


ping. (11:87) 
191 NEA committee prepares third 
report on business education. 

In its 1919 report, a committee appointed 
by NEA advocated differentiated business 
programs for boys and girls, the develop- 
ment of secretarial training programs by 
broadening the stenographie curriculum, 
and the development of a curriculum to 
train students for careers in selling. (19: 


14-19) 
The Balance Sheet is published 


191 for first time. 


Published by the South-Western Publish- 
ing Company for teachers of business sub- 
jects, the Balance Sheet covers all areas 
of business education. 


19 The American Shorthand Teach- 
er starts publication. 

Published by the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, this magazine was of special inter- 
est to teachers of Gregg Shorthand. It 
was discontinued in 1933 and the Business 


Education World took its place. 
Southern Commercial Teachers 


19 Association is organized. 

An organizational meeting held in Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, during the Easter vacation 
resulted in the formation of the Southern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association. J. L. 
Harmon and Alice V. Wylie promoted 
the meeting. W. W. Merriman was the 
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first president. The name was changed 
to Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion on December 1, 1934. (7:35) The 
association was the first regional group 
to join UBEA in its effort to unify the 
existing associations for business teachers. 
The association voted to become a region 
of UBEA on November 24, 1950. 

19 Pi Omega Pi, an honorary fra- 

ternity, is founded. 

Founder and first national president of 
Pi Omega Pi was Paul Selby. By the end 
of 1956, there were 99 chapters. It is an 
honorary fraternity, promoting scholar- 
ship and ethical ideals in business educa- 


tion. 
19 American Vocational Association 
is organized. 

The Division of Business Education is 
concerned with the vocational phase of 
business education. There is a separate 
division for coordinators and supervisors 
of distributive education. The National 
Association of Supervisors of Business 
Education, an affiliate of AVA, organized 
in 1952 with Arthur L. Walker as presi- 
dent. 


192 


is formed. 

On February 25, 1927, representatives 
from several colleges and universities met 
at the University of Iowa to form the 
National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions. Earl G. 
Blackstone was the first president. Later 
the name was changed to National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions. (26) 

At the meeting in St. Louis, February 
25, 1949, the representatives: endorsed a 
proposal to become the teacher education 
division of UBEA.(30 :46-47) The UBEA 
Executive Committee voted divisional 
status to NABTTI on July 3, 1949. (42:2) 
On February 15, 1957, the name was 
changed to the National Association for 
Business Teacher Education. (5:35) 


National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher-Training Institutions 


193 Publication of The National Busi- 

ness Education Quarterly begins. 
Prior to 1932, the NEA Department of 
Business Education had issued only bul- 
letins as its publication service. During 
the presidency of Paul S. Lomax, publi- 
eation of The National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly was started. Earl W. 
Barnhart was the first editor. 

The Quarterly has been in continuous 
publication since that time. It is now the 
official organ for the UBEA four profes- 
sonal divisions. 
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193 * Professional associations form a 
National Council for Business 
Education. 
The existing professional groups formed 
the National Council for Business Educa- 
tion to achieve unity in business educa- 
tion, with Clay D. Slinker as first presi- 
dent. In 1946, the Council merged with 
the Department of Business Education 
of the NEA to form the United Business 
Education Association. (24:28) The name 
has been retained for the executive board 
of UBEA. 


1936 Delta Pi Epsilon is founded. 


Delta Pi Epsilon, graduate fraternity in 
business education, was founded at New 
York University in 1936 under the spon- 
sorship of Paul S. Lomax. It emphasizes 
leadership and research. By 1956, twenty- 
seven chapters were organized. 
193 George-Deen Act allots funds to 
distributive education. 
This act provided funds for teachers, su- 
pervisors, and directors of, and for teach- 
er training in, distributive subjects. Funds 
were limited to part-time and evening 
schools offering classes to workers em- 
ployed in a distributive occupation. 

In 1946, the George-Barden Act con- 
tinued and increased the funds for dis- 
tributive education. 


193 Business Education Digest and 
Federation Notes begins publica- 
tion. 


The National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration sponsored this publication, which 
started as a mimeographed report of pro- 
ceedings and talks given at Federation 
meetings, under the title of Federation 
Notes. Publication of this forerunner 
started in 1928. In 1944, the name of the 
publication was changed to American 
Business Education Digest. In 1945, the 
name was shortened to American Business 
Education. This publication is issued by 
the Joint Publications Commission of the 
National Business Teachers Association 
and the Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 


ciation. 

19 The Eight-Year Study emphasizes 
value of non-traditional curricula. 

This study concluded that no special pat- 

tern of subjects needs to be followed in 

high school in order to achieve success in 

college. 


college work. (1:118-119) 


19 Leaders of America is formed. 

Sponsored by the National Council for 
Business Education, the Future Business 
Leaders of America established its first 
chapter in Johnson City, Tennessee, on 
February 3, 1942. In 1946, sponsorship 


Non-traditional curricula were 
shown to provide effective preparation for ‘4 


was changed to UBEA. The founder of 
the movement was Hamden L. Forkner. 
FBLA provides educational, vocational, 
and leadership experiences. By 1957, 
there were 1,500 chapters. in high schools 
and colleges. The official publication is 


the FBLA Forum. 
194 National Council of Business 

Schools is organized. 
The chief purpose of this organization 
was to bring the private business schools 
into active cooperation with the war ef- 
fort. The National Association of Acecred- 
ited Commercial Schools merged with the 
Council in 1950 to form the National 
Association and Council of Business 
Schools. The Business School Executive, 
official organ of the Association and 
Council, began publication in 1945. 
19 American Business Education 

Yearbook is first published. 
In 1928, the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association published its first yearbook. 
The National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration started publishing a yearbook in 
1935. When the Joint Publications Com- 
mission was established in 1944, publica- 
tion of the separate yearbooks was dis- 
continued. The American Business Edu- 
cation Yearbook took their place. 

The United Business Education 


19 Association, a Department of the 
National Education Association is formed. 
On July 1, the merger of the NEA De- 
partment of Business Education and the 
National Council for Business Edueation 
took place in Buffalo, New York. Head- 
quarters office was established at the NEA 
Center in Washington, D. C., with Hollis 
Guy as executive director. UBEA spon- 
sors the Future Business Leaders of 


Ameriea and two testing programs—Stu- 
dents Typewriting Tests and the National 
Business Entrance Tests. 


First Chapter of Future Business ....... a nd 


By the time the Department of Business 
Education established a permanent office, 
the NEA had acquired this group of build- 
ings in Washington, D. C. 
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194 First issue of Business Education 
(UBEA) Forum is published. 
With J. Frank Dame as editor, the Forum 
was issued for the first time in March 
1947, as the official monthly publication 
of the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. It covers all business education 
subjects and news of the unified regional 
and affiliated associations. (6) 


194 


authorized. 

On July 6 of the same year, UBEA au- 
thorized two divisions—the Research 
Foundation of UBEA and the UBEA 
Administrators Division. (41:3) Invita- 
tions were extended to the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions and the U. S. Chapter of the 
International Business Edueation to eon- 
sider divisional status in the UBEA. 


Research Foundation of UBEA 
and Administrators Division are 
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In 1953, work was begun on the new NEA Educational Cent2r in Washington, D.C. 
When completed in 1958, the center will provide facilities for the members of the 
professional staff and office personnel of the NEA and its departmerts. 


1949 


schools. 


Total publie secondary school 
Salesmanship 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 


Total publie secondary school 
General Business 
Business Law 


Latest school census shows growth of business subjects in public secondary 


The following table compares national enrollments in selected business subjects 
with total school enrollments. The figures compared are those given in the earliest 
and latest census reports in which individual business subjects are treated. 


Enrollments Percentage 

1922 1949 Inerease 
2,155,000 5,400,000 105 
5,000 56,000 1020 
281,000 1,216,000 332 
191,000 421,000 120 
270,000 472,000 75 

1928 1949 

2,896,000 5,400,000 90 
86,000 279,000 224 
76,000 130,000 75 


195 Western Business Education As- 
sociation, a Region of UBEA, is 
formed. 
On November 26, 1949, at a meeting in 
Corvallis, Oregon, plans were drafted for 
the formation of the Western Business 
Education Association. Much study went 
into the planning. On March 21, 1951, 
the association got under way with Theo- 
dore Yerian as the first president. The 
Western Business Education Association 
became the second regional association 
identified with the United Business Edu- 


cation Association. 

195 Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association, a Region of 

UBEA, is formed. 

At a meeting in Denver, Colorado, on 

June 28, the third regional association to 

be identified with the United Business 

Education Association was organized, 

with Esby C. McGill as the first president. 
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The preliminary meeting was held on 
August 3-4, 1951, in Denver, Colorado. 
195 U. S. Chapter of International 
Society for Business Education is 
host to International Economic Course. 
From August 17 to 31, the Internation- 
al Economic Course sponsored by the 
International Society for Business Edu- 
cation met in New York City; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and Endicott, New York, with 
the U. S. Chapter of the International So- 
ciety for Business Education as host. (39) 
The U. 8. Chapter of ISBE became a 
division of UBEA on July 6, 1947. 


195 John Robert Gregg Award is es- 
tablished. 

The John Robert Gregg Award for out- 
standing contributions to business educa- 
tion went to Frederick G. Nichols in 1953; 
to Paul S. Lomax in 1954; to D. D. Les- 
senberry in 1955; and to Elvin S. Eyster 
in 1956. 


Theta Alpha Delta is nationai- 


1953 


Founded in 1940 by a group of Los An- 
geles business educators to promote high 
professional standards among women 
business teachers, Theta Alpha Delta be- 
came a national organization in 1953. By 
1956, five chapters were organized. 


195 UBEA-Smead Award is inaugu- 
rated. 
One-hundred ninety-seven business edu- 
cation majors received the UBEA-Smead 
Award for outstanding achievement in a 
business teacher education college. 
195 Central and Eastern Regions of 
UBEA draft plans to extend 
services to UBEA members. 
The Central Region held its organiza- 
tional meeting in Chicago on November 
4. Lloyd Douglas was the first chairman. 
The Eastern delegates met in New York 
City on December 10, and Milton C. Olson 


was named chairman. 
195 An inventory of business educa- 
tion is made in observance of the 
centennial year of the National Education 
Association. 
The first national conference since the 
merger of the NEA Department of Busi- 
ness Education and the National Council 
for Business Edueation in 1946 is called 
by UBEA to review the progress of busi- 
ness education during the century and to 
plan for the next decade. 

Three UBEA publications—The Busi- 
ness Education Program in the Expand- 
ing Secondary School, the May issue of 
Business Education Forum and the sum- 
mer issue of the National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly—describe the part busi- 
ness education plays in the total program 
of education. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM 
Index to Volume XI (October 1956 through May 1957) 


Epitor’s Notre: The index to articles 
wuich appear in BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ForuM is an annual service to members, 
libraries, and summer session students. The 
ForvuM is owned and published by the mem- 
bers of the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. Articles which appear in the ForuM 
are approved for publication by the respee- 
tive editors. Ideas presented by the con- 
tributors do not necessarily constitute an en- 
dorsement by the publisher unless estab- 
lished by a resolution of the UBEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly and approved by the 
National Council for Business Edueation. 
The Forum’s staff weleomes articles sub- 
mitted by first-time writers in addition to 
those solicited from experienced business 
educators.—H.P.G. 


BASIC business 


Activity method of teaching basic busi- 
ness. James G. Marmas,. 11:18 Mar ’57 


Basie business education for adults. M. 
Herbert Freeman. 11:26 Apr ’57 


Basie business knowledges parents believe 
high school pupils should know. Floyd 
L. Crank. 11:16 Mar ’57 


Can the problems be solved? Rodney O. 
Felder. 11:13 Mar ’57 


Consumer education in six weeks. Gerald 
Cresei. 11:26 Oct ’56 


Evaluation in basie business. Hazel A. 
Flood. 11:21 Mar ’57 


From specific business training to gen- 
eral education—that’s the basie busi- 
ness story. Gladys Bahr. 11:27 May ’57 


Handling cases in the law class. I. David 
Satlow. 11:28 Nov ’56 


How to make basic business alive. E. C. 
McGill. 11:11 Mar ’57 


Let’s be enthusiastic about basic business 
(editorial). Gladys Bahr. 11:6 Mar ’57 


Plan for teaching housing. Charles Davis. 
11:25 Dee ’56 


Supplementary materials in basie business 
contribute to better teaching. Juanita 
T. Bates. 11:30 Jan ’57 


Why I like teaching general business. 
Marian C. Smith. 11:28 Feb ’57 


BOOKKEEPING and accounting 


A school bank in the small school. Har- 
old M. Tetlie. 11:15 Dee ’56. 


Accounts payable bookkeeper for a day. 
I. David Satlow. 11:28 Mar ’57 


CENTENNIAL ISSUE 


ARTICLES AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Alternative methods in teaching the arith- 
metic of small loans and installment 
sales problems. London A. Sanders. 
11:23 Apr ’57 


Applying interpretation and understand- 
ing to bookkeeping mechanics. David L. 
Mosconi. 11:9 Dee ’56 


Broader horizons in bookkeeping. Ralph E. 
Lindsay. 11:12 Dee 756 


Do you use teaching aids in bookkeeping? 
John M. Aichele. 11:28 Jan ’57 


Do your students know their checks? Don- 
ald L. Neelen. 11:14 Dee 756 


Effective bookkeeping teaching affects 
bookkeeping learning. Marian Breeden. 
11:22 Oct 756 


Individual and special needs of students 
in bookkeeping. F. Wayne House. 11:18 
Dee 756 

Mechanics are important, but ... (edi- 
torial). John E, Binnion. 11:6 Dee 756 


One hundred years of bookkeeping instrue- 
tion. John E. Binnion. 11:20 May ’57 


Some trends to be considered in bookkeep- 
ing instruction. Robert Benecke. 11:10 
Dee 756 


The practical application of bookkeeping 
in distributive education. Bruce C. 
Shank. 11:17 Dee 756 


Utilizing work sheets in the bookkeeping 
class. Doris Stoneburner. 11:27 Feb ’57 


Why personal use bookkeeping? Harold 
L. Cannon. 11:24 Nov ’56 


DISTRIBUTIVE occupations 


Are we capitalizing on the guidance values 
in Christmas extra classes? Margaret 
E. Andrews. 11:27 Oct 756 


Checklist for retail store selling. F. E. 
Harizler. 11:31 Jan ’57 


Distribution is everybody’s business. Os- 
wald M. Hager. 11:29 Feb ’57 


Distributive education and consumer edu- 
cation classes join hands. Howard Ros- 
enwinkel and Arne Kowalzek. 11:29 
Nov 756 

Given: two feet of space; result: a dis- 
tributive classroom. Warren G. Meyer 
and Margaret E. Andrews. 11:12 Apr 
"57 


Half-century of edueation for distribu- 
tion. Peter G. Haines. 11:24 May ’57 


How teacher-coordinators rate their prob- 
lems. L. C. Severson. 11:26 Dee 756 


Individual instruction for distributive edu- 
eation. Clair D. Rowe. 11:31 Mar ’57 


Inventory time for distributive education. 
Myron J. Krawitz. 11:14 Apr ’57 


Kansas plans for individual instruction. 
H. D. Shotwell and F. E. Hartzler. 
11:16 Apr 


Right time, place, and price. J Stoner. 
11:9 Apr ’57 


When learning changes behavior (edito- 
rial). Peter G. Haines. 11:6 Apr ’57 


FUTURE business leader 


Eleventh annual citizenship conference. 
Elsie G. Care and Frederick Renn. 
11:41 Dee ’56 


Excerpts from a prize-winning project. 
Eagle Grove High School, Eagle Grove, 
Iowa. 11:41 Mar ’57 


How FBLA got its start. Hamden L. 
Forkner. 11:30 May ’57 


National winners: FBLA publie speaking. 
‘*Have you discovered America?’’ Jean 
MeNamee. ‘‘ Education for all.’’ John 
Cunningham. 11:41 Nov ’56 


Regulations—FBLA national convention. 
11:41 Jan ’57 

Report of 1956 FBLA national conven- 
tion. 11:41 Oct ’56 


Suggestions for organizing a chapter of 
FBLA. 11:41 Apr ’57 


What is the strueture of FBLA? 11:41 
Feb 757 


GENERAL clerical and office machines 


A personal improvement program in the 
clerical practice course. Geraldine Ebert. 
11:24 Dee ’56 


Aids to teaching filing. Theodore Yerian. 
11:29 Jan 757 

An effective clerical training program 
(editorial). F. Wayne House. 11:6 Feb 
"57 

An evaluation of clerical practice. J. Al- 
vin Dickinson, 11:26 Nov ’56 


Bookkeeping: a key to suecess in clerical 
work. John E. Binnion, 11:17 Feb ’57 


Business arithmetic: a key to clerical effi- 
ciency. Harry Huffman. 11:15 Feb 757 


Clerical practice is a terminal course. Eliz- 
abeth J. Seufer. 11:9 Feb 757 


Concept of accuracy for clerical practice. 
Wilson T. Ashby. 11:25 Apr 757 


General business: a requisite for clerical 
training. S. Joseph DeBrum, 11:11 Feb 
"57 


Importance of typewriting in the train- 
ing of clerical workers. T. James Craw- 
ford. 11:19 Feb ’57 


Office clerical—past, present, and future. 
F. Wayne House. 11:22 May ’57 
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Office machines—a vital phase in clerical 
training. Charlotte Gruber. 11:12 Feb 
"57 

Tomorrow’s clerical worker. E. Dana Gib- 
son and Lura Lynn Straub. 11:30 Mar 
57 

What and where—clerical practice, E. C. 
McGill. 11:24 Oct ’56 


HISTORY of business education 


Administration and supervision in busi- 
ness education. George W. Anderson. 
11:6 May ’57 


Business education: essential, strong, dy- 
namie (editorial). Theodore Woodward. 
11:1 May ’57 


Business teacher preparation: the past, 
the present, and yet to come. Milton C. 
Olson. 11:3 May ’57 


Chronology of business education in the 
United States. S. J. Wanous. 11:54 
May ’57 

From specific business training to gen- 


eral education—That’s the basie busi- 
ness story. Gladys Bahr. 11:27 May 757 


Half-century of education for distribu- 
tion. Peter G. Haines. 11:24 May ’57 


How FBLA got its start. Hamden L. 
Forkner. 11:30 May ’57 


Office clerical: past, present, and future. 
F. Wayne House. 11:22 May ’57 


One hundred years of bookkeeping in- 
struction. John E. Binnion. 11:20 
May ’57 


Professional organizations and business 
education research, Mary Ellen Oliver- 
io. 11:8 May ’57 


Role of the International Society for 
Business Education. Dorothy H. Veon. 
11:11 May ’57 


Shorthand: past, present, and future. 
George A. Wagoner. 11:18 May 757 


The hundredth milestone. William G. 
Carr. 11:2 May ’57 


The United Business Education Associa- 
tion since 1892. Hollis Guy. 11:46 
May ’57 


Typewriting instruction. Lawrence W. 
Erickson. 11:14 May ’57 


OFFICE standards and cooperation 
with business 


Are your students aware of office stand- 
ards? (editorial). Vern A. Frisch. 11:6 
Jan 757 


Developing personal standards for busi- 
ness. Miriam Cressey. 11:18 Jan 757 


Electric typewriters go to school, A. 
James Kalbaugh. 11:31 Nov ’56 


How can business teachers be more effec- 
tive? A. Harold Ohline. 11:28 Oct ‘56 
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How the schools can help the beginner 
over the rough spots. Raymond F. Prinz. 
11:33 Mar ’57 


Production standards in accounts receiv- 
able machine posting. Melvin Siegel. 
11:14 Jan ’57 


Production standards required for oper- 
ating key punch machine for payroll. 
Anna Weber. 11:15 Jan 57 


Production standards required in billing 
invoices. Joan Sivinski. 11:13 Jan ’57 


Production standards required in filing 
general correspondence. Dorothy E. 
Knight. 11:9 Jan ’57 


Production standards required in stock 
record work. Norman R. Hopkins. 11:11 
Jan ’57 


Requirements for beginning office em- 
ployees. Dean C. Anderson. 11:27 Dec 
756 


Setting standards for operation of a 
small business course in evening exten- 
sion work. Robert L. Cann, 11:28 Apr 
"57 


Standards in eash receipts work. J. H. 
Morrison. 11:17 Jan ’57 


Standards required in clerical checking. 
Mayo A. Harvey. 11:12 Jan ’57 


Teaching materials available from indus- 
try. Harry E. Howell. 11:21 Jan ’57 


Tomorrow’s office. T. W. Kling. 11:33 
May ’57 


Use of job instruction sheet aids in de- 
veloping vocational competence. Ora 
Searle. 11:31 Feb ’57 


SHORTHAND 


A few essentials for teaching shorthand 
and transcription successfully. Hollie 
W. Sharpe. 11:17 Oct 756 


A plan for teaching punctuation in the 
transeription class. Anita MceClimon. 
11:19 Apr 757 


Draw the shade and put more light on 
your brief forms, Forest Zimpfer and 
Fred S. Cook. 11:21 Dee 756 


Evaluation of shorthand achievment at 
the high school level. Sue Waddell. 
11:13 Oct 756 


Evaluation of shorthand achievement at 
the university level. Elise Davis, 11:15 
Oct 756 


Evaluation standards (editorial). George 
A. Wagoner. 11:10 Oct 756 


Shorthand: past, present, and future. 
George A. Wagoner. 11:18 May ’57 


Some devices to stimulate mental effort 
in shorthand and transcription. Meta 
T. Callaham. 11:24 Jan 757 


Teaching, testing, and evaluating the 
speed building letter with pupil par- 


ticipation, Evelyn S. Gulledge. 11:28 
Feb ’57 


The office worker is the product of your 
classroom, Ithena Pureell.. 11:25 Mar 
"57 


Think ... plan... act. Lucy Robin- 
son. 11:23 Nov 756 


TEACHER education 


Business education relationships demand 
cooperation. Elvin S. Eyster. 11:35 
May ’57 


Business teacher preparation: the past, 
the present, and yet to come. Milton 
C. Olson. 11:3 May ’57 


New factors to consider in the supply 
of business education teachers, Ray C. 
Maul. 11:30 Oct 756 


Study of work-experience-centered credit 
courses at graduate level for business 
teachers. Vance T. Littlejohn. 11:29 
Apr 757 


TYPEWRITING 


Accuracy—a skill to be developed. Mary 
Ellen Oliverio. 11:11 Nov ’56 


Building basic skill in typewriting. Fred 
E. Winger. 11:17 Nov ’56 


Building of basie typewriting skill (edi- 
torial). Lawranee W. Erickson. 11:8 
Nov ’56 


Case for sight typewriting. Leonard J. 
West. 11:15 Nov ’56 


Direct approach to speed building. T. 
James Crawford. 11:14 Nov ’56 


Getting the most out of our beginning 
typewriting students. Betty Booth. 11: 
19 Nov 756 


Know, talk, or do? Mary Virginia Moore. 
11:19 Oct 756 


Let’s narrow the gap between the type- 
writing classroom and the initial job. 
Mary F. Greenfield. 11:22 Dee ’56 


New developments in business correspon- 
dence of special interest to typewriting 
teachers. John L. Rowe. 11:25 Feb 757 


Problem solving—typewriting’s third di- 
mension. T. James Crawford. 11:20 
Apr 


Production typewriting must be taught, 
too. Mary Canfield. 11:26 Mar ’57 


Speed and accuracy in typewriting. Roger 
H. Nelson. 11:12 Nov 756 


Ten rules for the beginning typewriting 
teacher. Robert E. Hoskinson, 11:26 
Jan 757. 


Typewriting instruction. Lawrence W. 
Erickson. 11:14 May ’57 
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Who will get the job? 


The girl closer to the door is closer to being 
hired. You see, in addition to her diploma 
she has earned a “Certificate of Profi- 
ciency” by completing the course in touch 
operation of Remincton Ranp” 10-Key 
Adding Machines. 

The overwhelming acceptance of this 
course by Business Teachers throughout 
the country clearly testifies to its excellence 
as well as the increasing preference for 
10-key figuring machines. This fact points 
up the need for school training on 10-key 
keyboards to meet the growing need for 
more versatile office help. 

This complete training course is avail- 


able to you now. It contains all the neces- 
sary materials including instructor’s guide, 
students’ kit, exercise sets, wall charts and 
certificates of proficiency, etc. Remington 
Rand will be glad to help you set up your 
10-key instruction program. 

Call your local Remington Rand Repre- 
sentative for a classroom demonstration. 
For a copy of the Teachers’ Kit, A1047, and 
the Students’ Kit, A1048, write to Room 
1576, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Hemington. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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PROGRESS IN THIS CENTURY... 


From a modest start at the beginning of this century, SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. has grown 
to a dominant position in service to business education. The following two textbooks have been on the 
market continuously for a good part of this century and are used in more schools than all competing text- 
books combmed. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


(Now in a 1957 2lst Edition) 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


(Now in a 1957 7th Edition) 


Both of these books have reached their unusual leadership because there has been constant improvement over the 
years based upon past experience. New ideas and new methods have been introduced, and classroom experience 
has demonstrated their value in relation to old ideas. 


Many other publications of SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. have established leadership in their fields 
in more recent years. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education ) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


A VERSATILE "FIRST" 
ADJUSTEZE 


COMBINATION TYFING, BUSINESS 
MACHINE AND DICTATION TABLE 


Interstate pioneers in developing a versatile 
3-way table — the Model 6-499 — for use in 
typing classes, dictation classes and business 
machine instruction. Exceptionally sturdy 
and rigid, the table can support a 300 
pound load. The typewriter space is 20” x SEND NOW 
18”. The superstructure — for use asa dic- —_ For complete 
tation shelf or for copyholder — measures _ information on the 
20” x 18”. The table is simply reversed when | ADJUSTEZE 3-way Model 
it is to be used as a business machine table.  °499 Table and 
Non-removable, non-skid glides prevent 
table creep” and are adjustable to com- —w, 4, Dept. F 
pensate for uneven floors and to provide 
3 inches of height adjustment. 


t+ — Anaheim, California 
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| in Business Education Equipment... 
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New ... for your secretarial training classes 


APPLIED 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 
FOURTH EDITION 


—Gregg, Fries, Rowe, Travis 


A substantial revision of a text that, in its thirty- 
five year history, has established the pattern of 
secretarial training classes throughout the coun- 
try. You'll like its many features. 


Retained Features 
easy writing style 
realistic student assignments 
comprehensive coverage of topics 
how-to-do-it explanations 
emphasis on developing the “whole person” 


Four Important New Features 


Interest: Students and teachers will find this new 
edition genuinely interesting. The book is not mere- 
ly a collection of factual data. It comes to life 
through lively stories, explanations, and “case prob- 
lems” presented through a dramatic, conversational 


style. 


Photographs: Photographs were carefully chosen 
especially for this book. They illustrate the most 
modern equipment and procedures the secretary 
will find and awaken interest in the office world 
she is about to join. 


Drawings: Imaginative drawings that accompany 
the unit openings were created expressly for this 
text. While they are often humorous, they have an 
underlying serious purpose: to attract and hold the 
student’s interest in the material that follows. 


“Doing” Activities: The pattern of activities at the 
end of each unit is unique in this book. The titles 
of some of these sections are: For You to Discuss, 
Job-Experience Projects, Job Tips, Check-up on 
Fundamentals, Personal Development and Human 
Relations. 


Supporting Materials include . . . 


Workbook . . . with forms and models for all text 
projects. Teacher’s Manual and Key .. . contain- 
ing teaching suggestions, aids and a key to problem 
material. A set of Objective Tests. Filmstrips. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 30: 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


YOUR STUDENTS WILL THANK YOU 
FOR YEARS T0 COME 


...for STENOGRAPH* TRAINING 


The higher shorthand speed your students have, the 
more stenographic and secretarial opportunities are 


available to them . . . and with Stenograph machine. 


shorthand, there is practically no limit to speeds 
attainable. Why not train your students for the 
best jobs and give them every opportunity to raise 
their level of living? 


You'll find teaching and learning Stenograph 
is faster, much more enjoyable. Stenograph 
appeals to students because it is easier to learn 
and because it puts stenography on a profes- 
sional level. In fact, you'll find so much en- 
thusiasm in Stenograph classes that students 
improve the level of their work in related 
business subjects. Failures and cost of re- 
training are measurably reduced. 


TODAY, learn more about Stenograph—the modern 
shorthand that students enjoy and the skill that 
insures their future. 


Stenographic Machines, Inc., Dept. F-557 
318 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, IIlinois 


Genilemen: Please send details about the Stenograph in high schools. 


Present Posiii 
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NEA 
CENTENNIAL 
CONVENTION 


June 30-July 5 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Come one, come all to the all-day session for 
business teachers at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, July 1, 1957. 


(Reservations for luncheon tickets should be mailed 
to UBEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


Pitman — with over one hundred 


years in business education—salutes 


the NEA on having passed the first- 


century mark .. . and proudly pre- 


- 


sents a step forward in bookkeeping 


content and methodology 


Clerical Bookkeeping 
Perry Frakes Zabornik 


Examination copies on request 


PITMAN New York 36 


1857 1957 


One Handrad Yoars off Progress 


When the village blacksmith drove a one-horse 
shay, business letters were written in longhand. 


When grandfather drove the horseless carriage, 
stenographers wrote and transcribed symbol 
shorthand. 


Today the modern stenographer writes and 
transcribes)s FORKNER ALPHABET SHORT- 


HAND. 


Are YOU keeping up with the times? 


Send today for sample lessons and comments 
from those who are teaching and using 
Forkner Alphabet Shorthand 


HAMDEN L. FORKNER 
106 Morningside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


Announcing 
SUMMER SESSION PROGRAM 


AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


JUNE 19 to AUGUST 10, 1957 


The summer program in Business Education has 
been especially designed to serve the practical needs 
of business teachers through: 


Graduate Courses Offered: 


e Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting 

e@ Demonstration Class in the Teaching of Typewriting 

e The Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
, Transcription 

e The Improvement of Instruction in the Basic Busi- 

ness Subjects 

e Practicum in Secretarial, Clerical, and Office Practice 

e The Improvement of Instruction in Office Machines 

e The Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping 

e The Supervision of Business Education 

e Organization and Supervision of Distributive Edu- 
cation 

e@ Coordination Methods in Distributive Education 

@ Problems in Distributive Education 


Undergraduate Courses Offered: 


Intermediate and Advanced Typewriting; Beginning, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion; Principles of Office Machines 


For additional information write to: Dr. John L. Rowe, 
Chairman, Department of Business Education, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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National Business Entrance Tests 


A service at cost to business educators and to business 
Sponsored by the United Business Education Association 
A Department of the NEA 


NBET provides you with 


e Standardized uniform tests 
e Uniform consistent scoring 
e A percentile table so you may measure 


your teaching results with those of your 
contemporary schools 


NBET provides you with 


Certificates of Proficiency to award on your 
own chosen basis 

Opportunity to set minimum scores suitable 
to community 

Opportunity to cooperate with local busi- 
nessmen 

Opportunity to evaluate your own business 
department by national norms 


NBET provides tests in 


Stenography, $1.25 } 

Office Clerical, $1.25 | Includes 
Machine Calculation, $1.00 | Grading 
Bookkeeping, $1.00 | Service 
Typewriting, $1.00 

Separate series for practice, each copy 50c 


NBET does not charge for 


e Shipping the tests to you 
e Uniform grading service—reports issued in 


7-14 days 


e Percentile table 
e Business Fundamental and General Infor- 


mation Tests when taken with a skill test 


NBET maintains validity and reliability 


By employing a test expert as consultant 
By having various research groups make 
frequent studies to determine areas which 
require revisions 


NBET scoring centers provide 


Test scores only to authorized persons 
Complete information about the program 
upon request 


NBET serves YOU 


WHY is the service provided? 


For improving educational programs 
For more effective evaluation of courses 
For in-service training of new teachers 
For upgrading business education 


To give an evaluating device with national norms 
To give reliable criteria for measurement 
To give Certificates of Proficiency 
To give uniform grading of tests 


WHO benefits from the NBETs? 


Each TEACHER who prepares students for business 
Each SUPERVISOR who promotes the tests 
Each EXAMINEE who takes the tests 
Each SCHOOL that gives the tests 
Each COMMUNITY where the tests are given 
Each BUSINESS that employs the examinees 
SOCIETY in general because of increased office 
production, more contented employees, satisfied 
employers, better economic conditions in the area 
served by a local Business Entrance Test Center 


WHO administers the NBET Program? 


The Joint Committee on Tests composed of outstanding educa- 
tors and businessmen 
Regional test center directors 
Local test center directors 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON TESTS 


For a descriptive folder write to 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


REKORD-KEEPR 


CLASS WORK REPORT FOLDERS 


EXPANDING CARD FILES 


PROPOSAL COVERS 


You will find widely diversi- 
fied and high quality items 

in our line which consists, in 
part, of wallets, brief covers, 
binder covers, indexes, brown- 
skin carriers, Kwik-Twst 
drills, student’s subject i 

indexes, and card files. 


EXPANDING FILES 


SMEAD 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
HASTINGS, MINNESOTA 


STUDENT PORTFOLIOS 
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